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Sawdust 


\ \ 7 hen I finished building the oak 

Cabinetmaker’s Chest shown on 
the cover, I was like a kid on Christmas 
morning. I didn’t quite know where to start. 
Which of my favorite hand tools should go 
in the chest? And then what tools should go 
in each drawer? 

I had a lot of help figuring this out by 
conducting a highly unscientific poll of 
some ofthe Woodsmith staff. (As you might 
imagine, there were a number of “interest- 
ing” discussions in the shop on this one.) 
The result is the article “Our Favorite Hand 
Tools” starting on page 28. 

TOOLS. Ofall the tools, the one Гизе most 
often is also the smallest: the 6" rule. Pm 
constantly using it, so I keep it where I can 
always find it— in the pocket of my apron. 

All the tools on our listare like the 6" rule. 
We use them. I reach for the try square 
whenever setting up a machine. I use a 
scraper to clean up saw tooth marks and 
burns. And the block plane to trim justa hair 
off a drawer to get it to fit. 

Tdlike to mention one tool on the list that 
doesn’t get used quite as much as the oth- 
ers, but it’s still my favorite: the No. 5C 
Bailey jack plane. I got this plane from my 
father, and plan to hand it down to the next 
generation. While machinery designs come 
and go, this plane is essentially the same as 
itwas 100 years ago. A well-designed tool— 
one that works — rarely becomes obsolete. 


Is this collection of tools expensive? I did 
some figuring, and you can buy all eighteen 
ofthe tools on our list for about $500. Seems 
like alot of money, but they’re worth it. You 
could find cheaper ones at a discount store 
or home center, but I wouldn’t recommend 
it. The tools мете showing are quality tools. 
They should last a lifetime. 

FILLING THE CHEST. Once the tools were 
picked out, I started arranging them. Here’s 
one thing I’ve learned about that. When or- 
ganizing, take your time. Опсе а tool is ina 
spot, it’s likely to have a permanent home 
there. Before long you'll be reaching for 
that drawer first to find the tool. Even ifyou 
move it to a better spot later. 

So, with the Cabinetmaker’s Chest, Itook 
my time and tried to start out with every- 
thing in the best possible location. 

NEW FACE. We've added a new member 
to the Woodsmith family. Rod Cain has 
joined us as a circulation analyst. Rod’s 
background in market research and statis- 
tical analysis should help our circulation de- 
partment keep track of all those numbers. A 

PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT. Speaking of 
numbers, once a year the post office re- 
quires that we print a Publisher’s Statement 
(see below). Ithas a lot of numbers in it, but 
the good news is that we continue to grow. 
The average circulation per issue is up 
about 50,000 from lastyear. Thanks for your 
support and for being part of this growth. 
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A COOK INS (DE 


Contents 


Л Five great tips. 1) Ripping Thin 
1 L Strips. 2) Cutting a Lid from a 

Вох. 3) Jaw Pads for Clamps. 4) Shop- 

Made Rasp. 5) A Better Glue Bottle. 


16 | These shelves can be positioned 
= to hold items of various sizes. 
And the whole unit can still be 
knocked down and easily moved. 


F [0] How to cut thick wood into thin 
J L stock on the band saw and table 
saw. Plus, some interesting effects 
that can be achieved from resawing. 


How to get the most out of a port- 


able thickness planer. Also, a 
special section on trouble shooting. 


д| 1) Adjusting Drawer Runners. 
— 2) Buying Pine. 3) Aligning Lid 
Mortises. 4) Cutting Short Dowels. 


The winner of our Dust Collection 


-4 Contest solves two common shop 
problems — collecting dust when sand- 
ing, and filtering dust from the air. 


This oak Cabinetmaker’s Chest 
=] has seven drawers as well as a deep 
storage compartment under the lid. 


The Woodsmith staff offers some 
4 thoughts on what tools belong in 
every woodworker’s shop. 


Hardware and supplies needed for 
— the projects in this issue. 


Cabinetmaker’s Chest раде20 


Our Favorite Hand Tools page 28 
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Tips & Techniques 


RIPPING THIN STRIPS 


WJ rip a lot of thin strips while 
building bent lamination pro- 
jects. But while ripping the 
strips on my table saw, they 
often got hung up between the 
blade and fence. Or they became 
jammed in the opening between 
the blade and the insert. 

To avoid these problems, I 
now rip the strips a little differ- 
ently. Instead of cutting the 


strips between the blade and the 
rip fence, I rip them on the waste 
side of the blade (the side of the 
blade opposite the fence), refer 
to Fig. 2. 

By ripping them this way the 
strip can’t get pinched — it just 
falls away from the blade. 

To get started, I first place a 
piece of masking tape just to the 
outside and slightly in front of 


the blade, see Fig. 1. The dis- 
tance between the outside edge 
of the blade and the inside edge 
of the tape equals the desired 
thickness of the strip. 

Then, to rip thin strips, first 
position the left edge of the 
workpiece against the right 
edge of the tape. Now slide the 
rip fence against the opposite 
edge of the workpiece and lock 


the fence in place, see Fig. 2. 
After ripping the first strip, 
start over by placing the work- 
piece against the tape and slid- 
ing the fence up to the work- 
piece, see Fig. 3. Repeat this pro- 
cedure for each additional strip. 
Safety Note: Don’t rip strips 
from boards less than 114" wide. 
Roland Romito 
Bedford, Ohio 


CUTTING A LID FROM A BOX 


ШГ read with interest your de- 
scription in Woodsmith No. 84 
ofhowto cutalid froma box. But 
Гуе been using a method for 
years that’s faster and easier 
than your technique. 

First I set the saw blade about 
182" below the thickness of the 
box sides, see Fig. 1a. (I usually 
just eyeball this measurement 
by placing a piece of scrap from 


my project up against the blade.) 
Then adjust the rip fence so 
the distance between the fence 
and blade equals the desired 
height of the lid, see Fig. 1а. 
Now rip all four sides of the 
box to establish the lower edge 
ofthe lid, see Fig. 1. But because 
the blade is set just below the 
thickness of the box sides, the 
lid will remain attached to the 


SET BLADE JUST 
BELOW SURFACE 


box by a thin membrane of 
wood. This membrane is just 
enough to keep the kerf from 
pinching the saw blade. 

Once you’ve ripped all four 
sides of the box, the lid is ready 
to be removed. To do this, use a 
sharp utility knife to cut through 
the membrane, see Fig. 2. Note: 
Always cut through the mem- 
brane оп all four sides. You want 


to avoid cracking the membrane 
apart. Ifyou do, you could possi- 
bly split and damage the edges 
of the box or lid. 

After you’ve separated the lid 
from the box, sand all the edges 
to completely remove the re- 
maining slivers of the mem- 
brane, see Fig. 3. 

Bueron B. Taylor 
Sacramento, California 


EDGES WITH SANDING “ 
BLOCK 
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PIPE CLAMP JAW PADS 


Ш Through the years I've tried а 
variety of different methods for 
protecting workpieces from the 
jaws of a clamp. But recently I 
discovered a method that seems 
to be the best one yet. 

I cover the jaws of the clamp 
with hot melt glue. Hotmelt glue 


when cured has a little give to it 
— it’s like hard rubber. The glue 
provides just the rightamount of 
cushion for protecting the work- 
piece from the jaws. 

To cover the jaws of the 
clamp, first spread a thick layer 
of hot melt glue from a hot glue 


SHOP-MADE RASP 


№ It doesn’t happen very often, 
but a while back I broke a band 
saw blade. My first reaction was 
to toss it out with the trash. But 
after some thought, I came up 
with a way to put it to good use 
— I made a rasp. 

To do this, first cut the broken 
saw blade into eight equal 
length strips, see Fig. 1. (I cut 
the strips about 9" long using a 
pair of tin snips.) 


To make it so the rasp works 
on both the forward and back- 
ward strokes, I stacked the 
blades so the teeth alternated 
from front to back, see Fig. 1a. 

First, epoxy one end of the 
stack in a file handle, see Fig. 1. 
Then to hold the blades together 
at the other end, drill a hole and 
tighten on a small nut and bolt. 

Ted Loughrige 
Kansas City, Missouri 


gun over the face of 
one jaw, see Fig. 1. 
Then before the glue 
has a chance to cool, 
cover the glue witha 
piece of waxed paper 
and lightly press a 
small block of wood 
into the waxed pa- 
per, see Fig. 2. 

You want to apply just enough 
pressure with the block so the 
glue flattens out. Ideally, the 
glue should cover the entire face 
of the jaw and ooze over the 
edges a bit. Once the glue cools, 
remove the waxed paper. Note: 
Some of the waxed paper may 
stick to the glue. That’s okay — 
it will eventually wear off. 

After уошуе completed one 
jaw, do the same to the other jaw. 

Jim Denman 
Framingham, MA 


Editor’s Note: When we were 
testing this tip we also thought 
of using “Plasti Dip” to cover 
the jaws, see Sources, page 31. 

“Plasti Dip” is a rubber-like 
coating that many metal tool 
handles are dipped in. We 
bought some at the local hard- 
ware store and tried it, see 
photo. It did a good job of pro- 
tecting the workpiece. 

First remove the clamp from 
the pipe, then follow the in- 
structions on the can. We ap- 
plied two coats to each jaw. 


A BETTER GLUE BOTTLE 


Ш For years 1 searched for the 
perfect glue bottle. But during 
lunch one day my long search 
ended. I found exactly what Га 
been looking for — an empty 8- 
ounce bottle of French’s mus- 
tard, see below. 

Unlike other mustard bottles, 
the lid on this one screws off for 
easy refill. And it’s better than 
most glue bottles because the 
twist cap can't be misplaced. 


уу 


Ё 


ALTERNATE TEETH 
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I also like this bottle because 
it’s not too big and clumsy to 
handle. But it’s large enough to 
hold plenty of glue. 

Keith Artz 
Seattle, Washington 


Editor’s Note: Good tip. Just 
be careful not to grab this bottle 
when you're in the shop with a 
bologna sandwich. 
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WEEK ENDOP ROE СТ =| 
Shelving Unit 


How can you build a Shelving Unit that can be rearranged or 
taken apart quickly — without being too wobbly? 
Shelf cleats and thick stretchers with knock-down hardware are the answers. 


Wi: designing this shelving unit, I 
wanted to include a couple of features. 
First, it had to be adjustable — the shelves 
should be easy to remove or reposition. 

Second, I wanted a “knock-down” unit that 
would disassemble quickly so it could be 
moved to another location. 

Including these features into the design 
wasn'tas difficult as I thought it might be. The 
shelves function as “bridges” to hold the two 
vertical end units together. By cutting grooves 
in the bottom of the shelves, I can lift them off 
and position them at any height. 

But this design presented a problem. The 
shelving unit couldn’t stand on its own without 
some sort of brace across the back to add rigid- 
ity. But how do you add rigidity without losing 
the adjustable and knock-down features? 

HARDWARE. To make the unit sturdier, I 
added three removable stretchers. The trick 
was using the right knock-down hardware — 
a pair of steel wedges called taper connectors. 
One wedge slides into the other like a knife in 
asheath. (For hardware sources, see page 31.) 

To secure the stretchers, just tap down on 
the stretcher. To loosen, tap up from the bot- 
tom. But best of all, the connectors are hidden 
in a notch on the ends of the stretchers. 

WOOD AND FINISH. After figuring out the 
best design, I made three shelving units—one 
oak (see photo at right) and two pine units (see 
back cover). And then I finished each with two 
coats of General Finishes’ Sealacell and Arm- 
R-Seal (an oil and urethane combination.) 


MATERIALS 
WOOD PARTS 


Зд" x 7 Va" - 72" (SIX BOARDS @ 3.6 Bd. Ft. Each) 
Шин ee use best 215s 


A ComerPosts(4) 1!2х 12x78 
Rungs (26) у" dowels,117% long 
Shelf Cleats (14) 1х 14x 10% 

Shelf Slats (21) Эд х 338х352 


11a" х 714" - 96" (7.25 Bd. Ft.) 
Alignment Pins (28) 38" dowels, 74 long = 


Stretchers (3) 1%2х 4удх 33 
SUPPLIES 


(6 pain Taper Connectors 
(84) #8 x 174 Roundhead Woodscrews 
(30) #6 х 11⁄4 Flathead Woodscrews 


-2 


ALSO REQUII 
(1) 38"-Оа. x хав" Dowel and (9) 12"-Dia. х 36" Dowels 
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EXPLODED VIEW 


CORNER 
POST 
(8) 
RUNG 
(8) 
АНСММЕМТ 
PIN 
© 


STRETCHER 


OVERALL DIMENSIONS: 
135" x 36" x 78" 


CORNER POSTS 


A Shelving Unit consists of two end units, 
shelves, and stretchers. I began by building 
the end units. Each end unit looks like a 
ladder, with rungs and corner posts. 

CUT CORNER POSTS. Begin by cutting the 
square corner posts (A) 78" long. (Shop 
Note: If the posts are warped, the whole 
shelving unit can lean. So when you're se- 
lecting the stock, make sure that you pick 
out the straightest boards possible for the 
corner posts. If straight 1144"-thick lumber is 
not readily available, you could glue to- 
gether two pieces of 34"-thick stock.) 


LAY OUT RUNG HOLES. After the posts are 
cut to size, mark the position of the holes for 
the rungs on the inside face of one post, see 
Fig. 1. Measure down ЗУ?" from the top end 
for the first hole, then every 6" for the rest. 

With the inside faces ofall the posts facing 
up, use a square to make sure the ends are 
flush and clamp them together. Then to en- 
sure that the holes will align, transfer the 
layout lines on the first post to the other 
three using a square, see Fig. 2. 

DRILL RUNG HOLES. The rungs should 
also line up down each post, so the holes 


5 SECTION 


must be centered. To do this, I clamped a 
fence to the drill press table, see Fig. 3. 
(Shop Tip: Chamfer the bottom edge of the 
fence for dust relief, see Fig. 3a.) Then, drill 
1⁄2"-dia. holes on all four posts. 

ROUND OVEREDGES. To complete the cor- 
ner posts, rout all edges with a 1⁄4" round- 
over bit. I rounded the ends too. This will 
prevent any splintering ifthe unitis dragged 
across the floor. 

(Shop Note: Rout the ends of the posts 
first. Then if they chip out, routing the edges 
will clean them up.) 


FOR SHELF RUNGS 
ON INSIDE FACE 
FROM TOP DOWN 


CORNER POSTS 
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END UNIT ASSEMBLY 


After the posts are complete, the next step is 
to add the rungs (В). They're "-dia. dow- 
els cut toa uniform length of 1174". To make 
it easier to insert the rungs, I chamfered the 
ends of the dowels, see box at right. 
ASSEMBLY. To assemble the end units, lay 
two posts on a flat surface with the top ends 
aligned across from each other. Then apply 
a little glue into the holes of one post and 
spread it around. Now, insert the rungs. 


Next, apply glue to the other corner post. 
Then fit the rungs into the holes of this post, 
and clamp up the assembly, see Fig. 4. 

SQUARING END UNIT. Once the end unit is 
clamped together, check that it’s square by 
measuring diagonally across the corners. If 
the diagonal measurements are the same, 
the assembly is square. If they’re not the 
same, loosen the clamps, rack the unit 
slightly, and try again. 


4 


CHECK FOR SQUARE 
BY COMPARING DIAGONAL 
MEASUREMENTS 


CHAMFER DOWELS 


When working with dowels, I usually 
chamfer the ends. This makes it easier 
toinsert the dowels into the holes. Italso 
allows room for excess glue. To chamfer 
the dowels I use a disk sander, holding 
the dowel against a miter gauge with 
one hand and turning it with the other. 


Q 


SHELF CLEATS 


While the end units are drying, you can be- 
gin on the shelves. Each shelfhas three slats 
that are aligned with pins and screwed to- 
gether from the bottom with cleats, refer to 
the photo on the opposite page. 

The cleats (C) determine the width of the 
shelves. To find their length, measure the 
distance between the corner posts at several 
points and use the shortest measurement. 
(In my case, the cleats are 10%" long.) 

CUTTING THE GROOVE. After being cut to 
size, the next step is to cuta centered groove 
on the bottom of each cleat so it will fit over 


arung. It’s hard to perfectly center a groove 
in one pass. So I made two passes with a 38" 
dado blade — turning the cleat end-for-end 
between each pass. This automatically cen- 
ters the groove on the workpiece. 

To do this, set the rip fence 4" from the 
blade and make one pass, see Fig. 5. (Note: 
To set up the cut, use a test piece the same 
thickness as the cleats.) Then, without mov- 
ing the fence, flip the piece and make an- 
other pass, see Fig. 6. 

Test the fit over a few rungs. If you need 
to widen the groove, move the fence slightly 


SHELF CLEAT 
(1058" LONG) 


towards the blade. (Note: Two passes will 
double this adjustment.) When the test 
piece fits, cut the groove on all the cleats. 

DRILL SHANK HOLES. The cleats are 
screwed to the slats up from the bottom. 
Mark the holes on one cleat and transfer 
them to the others with a square, see Fig. 7. 

Roundhead screws require both counter- 
bore and shank holes. I drilled а У8"-4еер 
counterbore with a 38" Forstner bit. Then I 
used a6" bit for the shank hole, see Fig. 7a. 

Now, round over the bottom edges (but 
not the ends) of each cleat, see Fig. 8. 


First: 9” 


COUNTERBORE 
34"-DIA. HOLE 
18"-РЕЕР 
SECOND: 
DRILL 316" 


SSE a 


POLL EEI ET. 


ИУ 
У 
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Rather than glue up one wide board, I used 
three slats for each shelf, see Fig. 9. But this 
means that the slats need alignment pins to 
remain flush on top. 

CUT SLATS TO SIZE. To begin making the 
shelves, cut the slats (0) to a uniform width 
and length, see Fig. 9. Then routa УЗ" round- 
over on the tops of all the slats. 

DRILLHOLES FOR PINS. For the slats to line 
up, the 34"-deep holes for the alignment pins 
must line up, see Fig. 9. To do this, [clamped 
two stop blocks to the drill press fence — 
each 12" from the bit. 

Also, to keep the tops of the slats even 
across the shelf, I always put the top face of 


SHELF SLATS & ASSEMBLY 


the slats against the drill press fence. (Note: 
You could use a doweling jig.) 

CUT PINS. Next cut Чопа alignment 
pins (Е) out of 38"-Ча. dowels. Because 
there аге 28 pins, I made a jig to cut them to 
uniform length, see Shop Notes on page 17. 

ASSEMBLY FORM. To make the assembly 
of each shelf easy and consistent, I built a 
form out of 2x2s screwed to a plywood base, 
see Fig. 10. This form must be square and 
the slats must fit snug into the form. 

SHELF SPACING. With the form built, as- 
semble the three slats and four alignment 
pins into one shelf and set them into the 
form. To determine the exact width of the 


space 
between the slats, 
you'll have to use a little trial and error. 

Start with 1⁄4" spacers between each slat 
and set a cleat across the assembled shelf, 
see Fig. 10. Check that the end ofthe cleat is 
flush with the edge of the shelf. It should be 
close. Ifthey’re not flush, trim the spacers or 
shim them with tape. When the shelf 
matches the cleat, clamp it into the form. 

ATTACH CLEATS. Next mark the position of 
the shank holes on the slats with an awl. 
Then remove the cleats and drill the pilot 
holes. Finally, to complete the shelf, glue 
and screw the cleats to the slats. 


38" HOLE 


ae. nee 


OVERALL WIDTH IS EQUAL 
Eo LENGTH OF CLEAT 


ALIGNMENT PIN 
(38" DIA.) 


Ч = 


МОТЕ: 
18" ROUND-OVER 
ОМ TOP ENDS 
& EDGES 


SHELF 
SLAT 


#8 x 114" 
ROUNDHEAD 
WOODSCREW 


1⁄4" SPACER 


2x2 SIDE 


Finally, stretchers are wedged between the 
end units with taper connectors so the shelv- 
ing unit is kept rigid and straight. 

CUT STRETCHERS. To figure the length of 
the stretchers (F), the shelves must be in 
place, see Fig. 13. But the shelving unit won’t 
stand by itself yet. So I secured one end unit 
upright (I clamped it to my bench) and then 
positioned the shelves. 

Now measure the distance between the 
end units and cut three stretchers to this 
size. (Note: Don’t rip them to finished width 
yet. Keep them a little wide.) 

CUT NOTCH. To hide the connectors, cut a 
3⁄4"-wide notch on the ends of the stretchers, 
see Fig. 11. At first, I stood them on end 
while cutting, but this felt awkward. So I 


a 
SP 
RS 
EZ 


а 
234 DADO BLADE 


STRETCHERS & ASSEMBLY 


clamped a guide block to the stretcher to add 
support. (You could also use a tenoning jig.) 

With notches cut on both ends, rip the 
stretcher to a width of 444". Doing this after 
the notches are cut cleans up any chipout. 
Next, round over both faces, see Fig. 12. 

HARDWARE. Now the taper connectors 
can be mounted. The male wedges are hid- 
den in the notches. The female parts are at- 
tached to the insides of the back corner 
posts. And they’re centered on the top, bot- 
tom, and middle shelves, see Cross Section 
in Exploded View on page 7. 

To mount the connectors, first mark their 
location and drill the pilot holes, see Fig. 12. 
Then, after screwing the connectors down, 
tap the stretchers into position, see Fig. 13. 


14" ROUND-OVER 
ON ALL EDGES 
(BOTH SIDES) 


218" 
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Wier do 
you get thin 
wood? Many projects, such as 
the Cabinetmaker’s Chest on 
page 20, require thin stock (less than 
3⁄4"-thick). Sometimes you can buy thin 
stock at the lumber yard or through a cata- 
log, but you'll pay a premium price. 

The best solution is to make thin stock 
yourself — resaw a thick piece into two (or 
more) thinner pieces. This way, the wood 
costs less, and you get stock the exact thick- 
ness (or “thinness”) you want. 

VISUAL EFFECTS. But resawing isn’t just 
for reducing the thickness of a piece of 
wood. It’s also useful for creating special vis- 
ual effects. Like building a door panel with 


“book matched” grain, see the 
section on page 13. 

RESAWING. Resawing is a lot 
like ripping. You make a straight 
cut along the length of a board, cut- 
ting with the grain. But there’s a dif- 
ference. A board that’s ripped ends up 

narrower, while a board that’s resawn 
ends up thinner. It’s all in the way the board 
is positioned while it’s being sawn. 

To rip a board, it’s placed wide face down 
on the table and the cut is made through the 
thickness. But when resawing a board, it 
stands on edge and is cut through the width, 
see photo below. 

PROBLEMS. Because more material is be- 
ing removed when resawing, there’s a 
greater chance for problems. The saw blade 
can burn the wood orbind up. Or, inthe case 
of the band saw, the extra stress can actually 


BAND SAW TECHNIQUE 


Given the choice of resawing on a table saw 
or a band saw, ГИ usually use the band saw. 
There are two reasons for this. First, a band 
saw blade cuts a thinner kerfthan a table saw 
blade. So there’s less waste. 

But the most important reason is safety. 
Since a band saw blade cuts with a continu- 
ous down stroke, it holds the workpiece to 
the table during the cut. So there’s no 
chance for kickback like with a table saw. 


SETTING UP 


Before beginning to resaw, there are a few 
things to check. Start with the blade. 

THE BLADE. | use a wider blade for resaw- 
ing than for routine band sawing. A 1"'-wide 
blade is stiff enough to hold its shape while 
cutting through a wide piece of wood. So it 
won't twist or “barrel” in the kerf. 

The teeth on the blade are important too. 


I resaw using a hook tooth blade with 3 to 6 
teeth per inch. With a small number of teeth 
per inch, the gullets (spaces) between the 
teeth are wider. Wider gullets allow sawdust 
to clear the blade, so it can cut cooler and 
more efficiently. 

Anote about blade tension. For resawing, 
Tlladd alittle extra tension to the blade. This 
way, the bladeis less likely to twistand bend. 

Afteryou have the correct blade mounted, 
use a try square to check that the table is 
90° to the blade, see Fig. 3. 

GUIDE BLOCKS. The next thing to do is 
adjustthe guide blocks, see Fig. 1. It’simpor- 
tant to adjust the guide blocks above and 
below the table, see Fig. 2. They're adjusted 
in two directions. 

First, they should be positioned just be- 
hind the blade gullets, see detail in Fig. 1. 

The guide blocks should also be adjusted 


cause the blade to bend and drift off a 
straight line. 

But these problems can be avoided by fol- 
lowing a few simple set-up procedures and 
the correct techniques. (Here we're show- 
ing the techniques for resawing on the band 
saw and the table saw.) 

AFTER RESAWING. No matter how a piece 
has been resawn, there’s one more step be- 
fore the thin piece is ready to use. That’s 
because resawing will leave irregular saw 
marks on the surface of the wood. 

A band saw blade will often leave small 
ridges on the face of the board. And a table 
saw blade can leave saw marks or burns. 
The fastest and simplest way to get rid of 
these marks is to run the resawn piece 
through a thickness planer. Or you can 
smooth a piece with the “original thickness 
planer” — а hand plane. 


so they’re almost — but not quite — touch- 
ing the sides of the blade. (Shop Note: I use 
a dollar bill as a gauge to set this gap.) Set 
this way, the blocks won't rub on the blade 
while it’s moving. But they still limit side-to- 
side movement of the blade while cutting. 
THRUST BEARINGS. Another adjustment to 
make is to the thrust bearings, see Fig. 2. 
These prevent the blade from bowing from 


SHOULD BE TALLER 
THAN WIDTH OF | 
PIECE ТО BE RESAWN | | 
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CONTINUED 
from front-to-back. Adjust both bearings so 
there’s а small рар (1/64!) between the bear- 
ing and the back of the blade, see Fig. 2. 
GUIDE Post. Next, the guide post should 
be adjusted. To keep the blade as stiff as 
possible, the post should be raised so it just 
clears the workpiece and fence, see Fig. 3. 
FENCE. After adjusting the band saw, ГИ 
also clamp a high fence 90° to the band saw 
table, see Fig. 3. 


PREPARING THE STOCK 


Making the actual cut is the easy part of re- 
sawing. But for the most accurate cut, first 
check the workpiece. Both faces should be 
perfectly flat, and the edges should be 
square to the faces. 

MEASURE & MARK. To indicate where the 
blade is to cut, I draw a pencil mark (or use a 
marking gauge) along the top edge of the 
piece. This helps to see if the blade is follow- 
ing the intended line of cut, see Figs. 4 and 5. 

Shop Note: If the blade does not follow 
this line (if it “drifts” off the line), angle the 
fence or use a pivot block as a guide, see 
Band Saw Tips below. 


RESAWING 


Begin resawing by placing the edge of the 
board flat on the saw table and feeding it into 
the blade. Push the board from behind with 
one hand, and guide it along the side with 
your other hand, see Fig. 4. 


BAND SAW TIPS 


FEED RATE. Now, as уоцте feeding the 
board through the blade, keep a couple 
things in mind. First, feed the board in a 
slow, continuous motion — not too fast. Too 
much force on the piece can cause the blade 
to bend or the board to wander. The idea is 
to let the blade do the work — your hands 
are just to guide and feed the piece. 

LISTEN TO THE BLADE. One other thing. As 
with many power tools, the band saw has a 
certain “voice” — it’s a constant high- 
pitched squeal. If the blade slows down, this 
sound will change. Or, if it starts to squeal 
too loudly, the blade may be bending. 

Either way, it’s probably a sign you're 
pushing too hard. Just remember, let the 
saw blade do the work — your job is to feed 
the piece and guide it in a straight line. 


doesn't usually come off the saw ready to 
use. That’s because the blade will leave 
small ridges on the face. Use a hand plane 
or surface planer to smooth off the ridges. 


SLOWLY FEED 


WORKPIECE 
INTO BLADE 


USE PUSH BLOCK 
AS WORKPIECE 
EXITS BLADE 
(SEE DRAWING 
BELOW) 


PIVOT BLOCK 


Resawing with a fence doesn’t always pro- 
ducea straight cut. The problem is the blade 
can wander and produce an angled cut. In 
this situation, you can angle the fence — or 
use a pivot block instead. 

Apivot block is just a scrap piece of wood 
clamped to the table in line with the front of 
the blade, see drawing below. Cut the front 
of the block to a V-shaped point. 

Astheworkpieceis fed through the blade, 
keep one face against the block and pivot the 
back end on the “V” to follow the pencil line. 
This compensates for a wandering blade. 


GUIDE GROOVES 


It’s possible to resaw along a straight line 
without using a fence or a pivot block. The 
secret is to first cut a pair of “guide grooves” 
on each edge of the workpiece using the 
table saw, see drawing. 

Rip the shallow grooves using the table 
saw rip fence as a guide, see detail below. 
Then finish resawing with the band saw 
blade tracking in the table saw grooves. This 
is the “path of least resistance” for the blade. 

This technique combines the benefits of 
the table saw and the band saw — you get a 
straight cut with no kickback. 


GUIDING EDGE 
OF PIVOT BLOCK 
15 POINTED 


BAND SAW BLADE 
FOLLOWS ALONG 
TABLE SAW KERFS 


PUSH BLOCK 


I'm always looking for ways to make resaw- 
ing safer. When using the band saw, the criti- 
cal step comes at the end of the cut. All ofa 
sudden the blade breaks through the back 
end of the workpiece. A shop-made push 
block makes this safer. And easier. 

The push block I use is made from a scrap 
1x6 with a handle that’s glued into a groove, 
see drawing. A piece of Masonite glued on 
the bottom of the block acts like the heel on 
a shoe to catch the back of the workpiece. 

A push block such as this lets you resaw 
safely — almost like having wooden fingers. 


PUSH BLOCK 


Lis Va" 
15 1x6 PINE HELIS 


MASONITE 
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TABLE SAW TECHNIQUE 


For resawing, the table saw can do the same 
job asa band saw. While the results may be 
the same, there are some big differences. 
BLADE. The biggest difference is the 
blade — a table saw blade is thicker (and 
stiffer) than a band saw blade. So it doesn’t 
flex as much while cutting. This means it’s 
easier to cut a straight line, see photo at 
right. But there’s a trade-off. Since a table 
saw blade cuts a wider kerf, there’s more 
waste. And that means you can’t getas many 
thin pieces using a table saw for resawing. 
capacity. Narrow boards (less than 2" 
wide) can be resawn in one pass on the table 
saw. But wider boards should be cut in two 
steps. (The blade on most 10" table saws can 
only be raised to about 3".) That’s different 
than most band saws which can resaw 
boards wider than 6", and in just one pass. 
ORIENTATION. Resawing on the table saw 


TALL FENCE. I want as much control over 
the workpiece as possible when resawing on 
the table saw. So before making any cuts, ГИ 
attach a tall auxiliary fence to the rip fence, 
see Fig. 6. This helps keep the workpiece 
standing up straight during the cut. 


SELECTING THE STOCK 


Once the fence is mounted to the saw, the 
next step is to choose the best stock. Try to 
select stock that’s as straight and free of 
warp as possible. 

Even if the board is flat at the start, it will 
often cup slightly after the initial cut. This 
will cause the blade to clip the piece at the 
ends on the final pass, refer to Table Saw 
Tips, below. I cut each piece about 6" longer 
than needed so the ends can be cut off after 
the piece is resawn. 


RESAWING 


hooks over the back of the workpiece, see 
Fig. 6. Also, be sure to hold the board tight 
to the fence. (A featherboard clamped to the 
saw table can help.) 

lusually make the cut п а series of passes. 
After making the first pass, flip the piece 
end-for-end (keeping the same face against 


is basically a ripping operation. But instead 


of the board lying on its face, it’s fed through 
the blade standing on edge. And like any cut 
on the table saw, there's always the possibil- 
ity of kickback. So take the time to set up the 


saw correctly before you start to cut. 
SETTING UP 


After selecting the stock, I resaw it to a 
rough thickness about Ив" thicker than the 
final desired thickness. (After I finish resaw- 
ing, I remove the marks left by the blade 
with a hand plane or thickness planer.) 
PUSH BLOCK. Begin resawing by using a 
thick push block to feed the board through 


the fence) and make a second cut on the 
opposite edge, see Fig. 6. 

On stock that’s 3" wide or less, try to com- 
plete the cut with the second pass. (The 
fewer cuts the better.) But if the stock is 
wider than 3", raise the blade in №" incre- 
ments and run both edges through the saw 
asecond time. Continue raising the blade in 


The first thing I do when setting up to resaw 
is to install the proper blade. 

BLADE. For the smoothest cut with the 
least amount of heat build-up, it’s best to use 
a rip blade, see Fig. 6. I use а 24-tooth car- 
bide-tipped rip blade. Why not use a thin- 
kerf saw blade? A rip blade is better because 
it’s thicker, so there’s less tendency for the 
blade to flex while resawing. 

Now raise the blade not more than 24", 
see Fig. 6. Also, use a try square to check 
that the blade is exactly 90°to the table. 

Shop Note: To help avoid binding and 
kickback, I use a shop-built replacement in- 
sert with a splitter, see Fig. 6 and Table Saw 


the blade. Shop Note: Use a push block that №" increments until the cut is complete. 


FIRST CUT RIPS HALF WAY 
THROUGH WORKPIECE 
(NOT MORE THAN 21") 
TALL 
AUX, FENCE 


KEEP HAND IN FRONT 


ZERO-CLEARANCE —OF BLADE TO HOLD 


SECOND CUT INSERT — ~ WORKPIECE ПОНТ. 


Tips, below. 


TABLE SAW TIPS 


COMPLETES OPERATION: 


AGAINST FENCE 


CLIPPED ENDS 


When resawing on the table saw, you may 
experience small ramps at the ends of the 
resawn piece, see drawing. To solve this, cut 
the piece about 6" longer than the desired 
length to begin with, then cut off the ends. 


CUT OFF “CLIPPED” 
ENDS OF WORKPIECE 


INSERT & SPLITTER 


Resawing on the table saw is safer and more 
accurate with a splitter mounted in areplace- 
ment insert. ‘This insert has а thin kerf for 
the saw blade, and the splitter fits in the kerf 
to keep the workpiece tight to the fence. 

To make a replacement insert, first re- 
move the insert that’s in your saw and trans- 
fer the outline to a hardwood blank the same 
thickness. Cut the new insert to this shape, 
then rip a kerf for the blade about three- 
quarters of the way through the insert. 

Now, cut a splitter to fit the kerf at the 
outfeed end of the insert, and sand the lead- 
ing edge. Then glue the splitter in the kerf. 


REPLACEMENT 
TABLE SAW 
"INSERT 


NOTE: 
CUT NEW | 
INSERT TO MATCH 
EXISTING INSERT 


DRILL 1" 


PING ES DOF CUT SPLITTER TO 


FIT SAW KERF, THEN 
GLUE SPLITTER IN KERF 
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BOOK MATCHING TECHNIQUE 


When apiece of wood is resawn, the effect is 
like opening a book to the middle, see photo 
at right. Some pieces of wood can be opened 
to reveal two sides of a symmetrical figure; 
others will open to a series of parallel lines. 
It’s what’s called “book matching,” and апу 
board that’s been resawn can be reassem- 
bled into a book-matched panel. 

PROCEDURE. To make a book-matched 
panel, first resaw the board into two pieces 
of equal thickness. (Note: Куоц’ге resawing 
more than one board, be sure to keep the 
“matched” pieces together.) 

Now open up the two pieces like a book 
and look at the grain pattern across the 
“pages.” The effect will vary depending 
upon which edge is the “spine” of the book. 

No matter which way it’s opened, the 
grain pattern will be continuous across the 
board. The pattern on the left side of the joint 
ine will look like a mirror image of the pat- 
tern on the right side. 


WOOD SELECTION. Any resawn piece of 
wood can be book matched. But not every 
board will produce an interesting book 
match. So to begin with, I try to selecta board 
with an open, figured grain pattern. Or one 
with other interesting characteristics, such 
as a burl or a knot on the face. 

GRAIN ORIENTATION. When trying to cre- 
ate an interesting book-matched panel, the 
end grain is the best indicator of the final 
result. Ifthe annual rings run roughly paral- 
lel to the intended line of cut, it’s probably a 
piece that will book match with an interest- 
ing effect, see drawing and photo below. 

But if the annual rings on the end of the 
board run perpendicular to the line of cut 
(as in a piece that’s been quartersawn), the 
book match will not be as interesting, see 
drawing and photo at right, below. 

BOOK MATCHING TIPS. There are a couple 
things to keep in mind when book matching. 
First, the resawn pieces must be planed flat 


before they're glued together. The problem 
is, after they're glued up, the grain runs in 
opposite directions on either side of the joint 
line. So, planing both halves in the same di- 
rection might result in chipout. 

Also, don’t remove too much when plan- 
ing or the match will change. That’s because 
planing exposes a deeper layer of the grain. 
So the pattern won’t align at the glued edge. 


The annual growth rings on the end of a board are a clue to how 
the piece will look after it’s resawn. By resawing roughly parallel 
to the rings, the most interesting book match can be achieved. 


END MATCHING TECHNIQUE 


Ifthe blade cuts across the annual growth rings, the resawn pieces 
can still be book matched, as in the photo at right above. They just 
won't be as visually striking as the book match example on the left. 


Ordinarily when you build a box, it can be 
assembled so the grain continues around 
three corners. But there’s a way to get the 
grain to continue around all fowr corners. It 
involves resawing the sides and ends of the 
box from one piece of wood, see Fig. 1. 

The technique is called “end matching,” 
and Itry to use it every time I buildabox from 
resawn boards. 


STARTING OUT. The secret to end match- 
ing is in the way the pieces are cut from the 
thicker blank. Start out with a board that’s 
the desired length of one box side and one 
box end plus one saw kerf, see Fig. 1. 

Now resaw the board to produce two 
pieces the same thickness. 

LAY OUT & CROSSCUT. After the board has 
been resawn, plane each of the pieces to the 


same thickness. Then mark an end and a 
side on the resawn face of each piece, see 
Fig. 1. These will be the outsides of the box. 
Now cut an end and a side from each piece. 

CORNER JOINTS. For an end-matched box, 
I use a miter joint at the corners. This keeps 
the grain pattern continuous along the joint 
line, see Fig. 2. For the best match, the miter 
cuts should just shave the ends ofthe pieces. 


STARTING LENGTH 
EQUALS ONE SIDE 
PLUS ONE END 
PLUS ONE 
SAW KERF 


AFTER RESAWING, 
OPEN LIKE A BOOK 


- 


SAW 
KERF 


WA R 
4 
ASSEMBLE 


BOX WITH RESAWN 
FACES OUT 


GRAIN CONTINUES 
AROUND ALL 
FOUR CORNERS 
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Portable Planer 


Т buy a thickness planer 
just a few years ago, you 
needed at least a $1000 and a 
forklift. Now you can buy a port- 
able planer for less than $400, 
and you can carry it away in the 
trunk of your car. 

Portable planers work like sta- 
tionary planers — they're just 
smaller. But they can easily han- 
dle the requirements of most 
home shops. 

WHATA PLANER DOES. A thick- 
ness planer does a number of 
things at the same time. 1011 
smooth a rough face and also re- 
duce the thickness of a board. 

But a planer’s most useful 
function is planing a workpiece 
to a consistent thickness across 
its width and down its length. A 
jointer or a belt sander can’t do this easily. 
And hand planing requires a lot of concen- 
tration and energy. 

SPECIFICATIONS. Portable planers are 
usually specified by the widest board they’ll 
accept — commonly 10" to 12". Though it 
will accepta 10" or 12"-wide piece, a portable 
planeris not going to plane И" off a 12"-wide 
piece of oak in one pass. 

Still, a portable planer isn’t a toy. It can 


THICKNESS 
SCALE 


EXTENSION 
WING 


INFEED 
ROLLER 


plane 142" off a wide hardwood board — 
even more off a softwood piece. This can 
save a lot of time when reducing a stack of 
boards from 3⁄4" to 10", for example. 


PARTS OF A PLANER 


Portable planers have four basic parts — a 
bed, feed rollers, a cutterhead, and a mecha- 
nism for adjusting the cutterhead up and 
down, see Fig. 1. 


ANATOMY OF 
A PLANER 


BED. The bed is a steel plate 
that the workpiece slides on as 
it’s fed through the planer. Ex- 
tension wings (one in front and 
one in back) are usually at- 
tached to the bed. They extend 
beyond the machine to provide 
additional support to the piece. 

FEED ROLLERS. The planer 
has two identical rollers — one 
infeed and one outfeed. Both are 
chain driven to move the work- 
piece through the machine at a 
constant rate. You don’t have to 
push, pull, or guide the piece. 
Just get it started, support the 
trailing end, and the rollers will 
take over. 

CUTTERHEAD. The rotating 
cutterhead holds two or more 
knives. These knives plane 
chips off the wood. This is different from a 
hand plane that produces long shavings. 

Planing chips instead of shavings doesn’t 
leave ridges as you'd expect. That’s because 
the cutterhead is spinning so fast that the 
cuts overlap each other. The result is a face 
that’s practically as smooth as one that’s 
been hand planed. 

Speaking of chips — the cutterheac 
throws them everywhere. But not all the 


m 


CUPPED BOARD 
PRIOR TO PLANING 


ROLLER PRESSURE FLATTENS 
BOARD. THEN CUTTERHEAD PLANES 
BOARD TO UNIFORM THICKNESS 


AFTER PLANING, BOARD 
RETURNS TO ORIGINAL 
‘CUPPED SHAPE 


A common misconception is that a planer 
will remove warp. Actually, the rollers 
flatten the wood, but thewarp springs back. 
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chips end up on the floor. Some can stick to 
the rollers and press into the wood causing 
dents in the workpiece. So it helps to hook 
up a dust collector or vacuum when running 
a planer. (Most manufacturers offer a dust 
collection hood as an accessory.) 

DEPTH ADJUSTMENT. The cutterhead isn’t 
usually stationary — it can be raised and 
lowered. (I say “usually” because on some 
planers, the bed is adjusted.) Whatever the 
design, the distance between the cutterhead 
and the bed determines the thickness of the 
wood after planing. 

Cranking an elevation handle moves the 
cutterhead (or the bed). There’s a scale that 
indicates the final thickness of the work- 
piece, but I'll usually check it myself using a 
rule or a dial caliper. 

To change the height, I set the cutterhead 
at the thickness of the workpiece. Then de- 
pending on the wood, I'll lower it about Ив" 
with each pass — even less when the piece 
is close to the desired thickness. 

Shop Note: For quick reference, I made a 
note of how much a half-turn of the handle 
changes the cutterhead and taped this to my 
Ryobi planer. 


TIPS FOR PLANING 


A planer is handy when there’s a stack of 
boards to plane. You can remove a lot of 
wood in fifteen minutes. Though it’s easy to 
use, you'll want to keep a few things in mind. 
For a starter, never stand directly behind a 
planer. It rarely happens, but a planer can 
cause kickback just like a table saw. 
WARPED STOCK. Also, I always choose the 
flattest stock that’s available. A planer won't 


TROUBLE SHOOTING 


flatten a warped or cupped board, see Fig. 2. 
But oddly enough, it can cause cupping. 

If you plane just one side of a board, the 
moisture content of that side will be different 
than the unplaned side. The freshly planed 
face will begin to react to the moisture in the 
air, but the unplaned face will remain stable. 
This can cause the piece to cup. 

How can you prevent this? Flip the board 
between each pass. Then both faces are 
planed equally and will react to the moisture 
in the air the same way. 

GRAIN DIRECTION. Cupping isn’t the only 
thing to consider when planing. Even more 
importantis to plane the wood with the grain 
— not against it, see Figs. 3 and 4. 

It doesn’t take long before you can hear 
the difference. When a planer is cutting with 
the grain, it has a steady buzz. It’s loud, but 
consistent. When the planer cuts against the 
grain, it pops and crackles like a campfire. 

Planing against the grain is like rubbing a 
feather the wrong way. Instead of a smooth 
face, you end up with chips and tears, see 
Fig. 4 and photo below. But figuring out 
which way to plane isn’t always obvious. 

The best place to look for cluesis the edge 
of the workpiece. The grain should point 
away from the knives — running down to- 
wards the planer bed, see Fig. 3. But it’s not 
always so easy. Sometimes the grain direc- 
tion can reverse itself over the length of a 
board (like a little kid’s stubborn cowlick). 

Here you have to make a decision. Which 
way does most of the grain run? Feed the 
board in this direction and take a light pass. 
You may still have some chipout, but it 
should be minimal. 


CUTTER DIRECTION 


To check grain direction, look at the edge of 
the board. For a clean, smooth face, the 
grain must run down towards the bed. 


CUTTER DIRECTION 


When the grain rises towards the cutter- 
head, the knives can get underneath the fi- 
bers and tear chips of wood out. 


One more thing. The center of the cutter- 
head gets the heaviest traffic. So the knives 
dull faster in the middle than they do at the 
sides. I try to wear the knives evenly by feed- 
ing the stock at the sides of the planer as 
often as the middle. 


SNIPE 

Snipe is a deeper slice planed off 
the last few inches ofa board. As 
the trailing end passes under the 
cutterhead, the work is only 
held down by one roller (the out- 
feed) so ittips up into the knives. 

To avoid snipe, support the 
work as it exits the planer using 
your hands or work supports. 
Or, cut the stock long and trim 
the sniped end after planing. 


CHIPOUT 
You can’t always eliminate 
chipout — even if you feed the 
board with the grain. Knots or 
“wild” grain that abruptly turns 
towards the face ofthe board can 
cause the wood fibers to tear out. 
To minimize chipout, always 
be sure to feed the wood with the 
grain, see drawings above. Also, 
ithelpsto take lighter cuts, espe- 

cially on the final pass. 


RIPPLES 
Occasionally, a board will look 
and feel “ripply” — like corru- 
gated cardboard. When this 
happens, the knives aren’t set at 
the same height, so one is cut- 
ting deeper than the other. 

Most planers include a gauge 
for installing the knives. But on 
some planers, the knives align 
almost automatically — there’s 
no fidgeting and no ripples. 


RIDGES 
Ifa planed board Ваза ridge run- 
ning down its length, the knives 
have a nick in them. Nicks can 
be caused by nails, knots, or a 
hard object that’s been run 
through the planer. 

You can get around this by 
loosening one of the knives and 
moving it over about 2". This 
offsets the nicks, so they cancel 
each other out. 
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Shop Notes 


ADJUSTING DRAWER RUNNERS 


E Any drawer must open and 
close smoothly, but a flush-front 
drawer also has a visible gap 
around all the edges. If the gaps 
aren't perfectly uniform, the 
drawer looks sloppy. This was a 
concern when building the Cabi- 
netmaker’s Chest on page 20. 

SYSTEMATIC ADJUSTMENTS. 
When fitting flush-front draw- 
ers, it’s best to have a system. 
Instead of haphazardly going 
about it, I usually start with the 
top drawer and work down from 
there. It’s easiest to lower the 
drawers slightly by moving the 
runners down or trimming off 
the tops of the runners. 

FEELER GAUGE. Another thing 
I do is to make myself a little 
feeler gauge out of playing 
cards, see photo. Standard play- 
ing cards are about 1100"-thick. 


On the Cabinetmaker’s Chest, I 
wanted about Ив" gap between 
drawers, so I used 6 cards. 

Using the cards, you don’t 
have to spend a lot of time meas- 
uring. Simply run them along 
the gap to see where they fit too 
tight or too loose, see photo. 

SLOTS. If you need to move a 
drawer up or down to even the 
gap, adjustments can be made to 
the drawer runners. 

If you’ve ever used metal 
drawer slides, you may have no- 
ticed they’re usually slotted, see 
Fig. 1. To adjust them, all you do 
is loosen the screws, raise or 
lower the slides, and re-tighten. 

If you're using wood runners, 
you can also mount them using 
slotted screw holes, see Fig. 2. 
To do this, first drill overlapping 
holes near the front and back 


GLUE RUNNERS 
_IN PLACE 


ends of each runner 
using a Forstner bit, 
see Fig. 3. This cre- 
ates a slotted coun- 
terbore. Next, clean 
up the sides of the 
slot with a chisel. 
Then drill another 
series of smaller 
shank holes inside 
the counterbored 
holes. Note: Using a 
Forstner bit for the 
counterbores will 
leave centerpoint 
marks. Use these to 
center your bit for 
the shank holes. 
Typically, Га use 
flathead screws to attach run- 
ners. But when the slots are 
counterbored, I switch to round- 
head screws instead, see Fig. 2a. 


FIRST: DRILL 

OVERLAPPING 

COUNTERBORED 
HOLES 


Measuring drawer gaps can really put a 
strain on the eyes. I use playing cards to 
detect where the gap is too big or too small. 


Now, you can quickly adjust 
the runners up or down just like 
a metal slide until the gaps be- 
tween the drawers are uniform. 


SECOND: 
CLEAN UP 
SIDES WITH 
CHISEL 


THIRD: раш. 
OVERLAPPING 
SHANK HOLES. 


BUYING PINE 


E One myth about building with 
pine is that it’s a lot less expen- 
sive than hardwood. But this 
isn’t always the case. 

SELECT VS. COMMON GRADE. I 
built two Shelving Units out of 
clear C select pine, see the back 
cover. The total lumber bill for 
each (including the dowels) was 
$130. This was almost as expen- 
sive as the oak Shelving Unit 
that’s shown on page 6 ($148). 

If I had built a unit from No. 2 
common pine, the cost would 
have been about half as much 
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($74). But the boards would 
likely have been warped and 
covered with knots and defects. 
So how can you build this pro- 
ject at a reasonable cost and still 
have it look good? The trick is 
going through the stack of No. 2 
common pine at the lumberyard 
and picking out the straightest, 
clearest pieces. Then buy more 
than you need (usually about 
20% more), and cut out the worst 
knots and defects. Itwill still cost 
alot less than the C select pine. 
Note: You may not be able to 


find pine locally for the 114"- 
thick parts of the Shelving Unit. 
Instead, you may have to use fir 
or spruce for these parts. 
COMMON WIDTHS. Whether 
you buy C select or No. 2 com- 
mon, pine is usually sold in com- 
mon sizes (such as 1x4, 1x6, or 
1x8). The slats for the shelves 
аге 33'-wide, so I could have 
used 1x4’s (actually 314"-wide). 
But from my experience, 
1x4’s are not usually straight, 
and if there is any warp, they 
won't be wide enough to cut 


straight. By using 1x8’s (71⁄4"- 
wide), уои сап rip two piecesand 
have an extra 38" to work with. 

BUY DRY WOOD. One more 
thing. Only buy pine that’s been 
kiln-dried and try to find a re- 
tailer that stores the pine inside. 

If you can’t find pine that’s 
been stored indoors, let it set in 
your shop for at least a couple of 
weeks. Then, if warping occurs 
because ofachange in humidity, 
you can cut or plane the work- 
pieces straight before you begin 
your project. 
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ALIGNING LID MORTISES 


E One ofthe hardest parts about 
mounting hinges is cutting the 
mortises so they align. 

When installing the hinges on 
the Cabinetmaker’s Chest on 
page 20, I used a straight bit to 
rout the mortises. To align the 
mortises, I clamped the lid and 
the case together and routed 
them both at the same time. 

CLAMP LID TO CASE. To begin, 
I clamped the lid to the case so 
they were flush across the top, 
see Fig. 1.To preventthe clamps 
from marring the tool chest and 


to give the router more support, 
I added spacers between the 
clamps and the chest. 

Note: Instead of trying to hold 
the spacers in place while clamp- 
ing the lid to the case, I made 
them wide enough so that when 
stood on edge, they were flush 
with the pieces to be mortised. 

LAY OUT MORTISES. With the 
pieces clamped, I measured the 
width of the hinges and marked 
layout lines with a square. Then, 
to prevent chipout, I scored the 
lines with a chisel. 


NOTE: KEEP LID 


CLAMP LID TO CASE USING 


CUTTING SHORT DOWELS 


Ш Cutting dowels is easy 
enough. But sometimes you 
need to cut long dowels into a 
numberofshortpieces, and they 
must be the exact same length. I 
ran into this when building the 
Shelving Unit on page 6. 

To cut the dowels quickly and 
accurately, I made a dowel-cut- 
ting jig. It’s simply a scrap block 
that holds the dowel and keeps 
your hands away from the saw 
blade, see Fig. 1. 

2x4 BLOCK. To make this jig, 
first cut a 2x4 to a length of 6", 
see Fig. 2. Then drill a hole 
through the side of the block to 
match the diameter ofthe dowel. 
Don't drill the hole too big. You 
don’twant the dowel to be loose. 

I wanted to keep my hands as 


ROUTER SET-UP. If 
the hinge flaps sit 
flush with the sur- 
face, the lid and case 
will have а gap at the 
back when closed. So I set the 
depth of the mortise at half the 
thickness ofthe hinge barrel. (In 
my case, about 342"-deep.) 

To set the bit depth, I routed 
mortises on scrap pieces and 
tested the depth with the hinge. 

ROUTING MORTISES. With the 
depth set, I routed freehand be- 
tween the layoutlines, see Fig. 2. 


Note: The first pass is a little 
harder to control because you're 
routing out the entire width of 
the bit. So begin in the center 
and work out towards the lines. 

Take lighter passes as you 
sneak up to the layoutlines. Stay 
atleast 42" away, and then clean 
up to the lines with a chisel until 
the hinge fits, see Fig. 2a. 


USE CHISEL 
TO CLEAN UP 
UNTIL HINGE 


far away from the blade as possi- 
ble, so I added a 34"-dia. dowel 
for a handle. 

SET UP AND CUT. To set up for 
cutting dowels, position your ta- 
ble saw fence so it’s the exact 
distance from the saw blade as 


6"-LONG 
2x4 BLOCK 


Зд".рІА. DOWEL 
HANDLE 


needed for the dowels’ length. 
Then raise the blade so it'll cut 
completely through the dowel 
but not through the block. 

To use the jig, set the block 
against the fence and feed the 
dowel through the hole until it 


stops against the fence. Now, 
make your cut. Then remove the 
short piece by pushing it on 
through the jig. 

Note: If you're cutting a long 
dowel, do not put any pressure 
towards the blade, or itcan bind. 
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Sanding ‘Table 


D ust in the air. It’s one of 
the biggest hazards to 
working with wood. So when we 
asked readers (in Woodsmith 
No. 82) to share with us how 
they deal with the problem of 
dust collection, we received 
some interesting solutions. 
DUAL-PURPOSE SYSTEM. The 
winning entry solves two prob- 
lems: collecting fine dust from 
sanding, and filtering finer dust 
from the air. Ron Vander Wal 
of Hudsonville, Michigan submit- 
ted a “two birds with one stone” 
solution. It’s a sanding table and 
ashop air filtration system. 
Ron’s projectis a work surface 
for hand or power sanding. It 
consists of a plywood box with a 
motor and used furnace blower 
inside. Hinged to the top of the 
box is a pegboard-covered lid. 
HOW IT WORKS. The furnace 
blower pulls air through hun- 
dreds of holes in the pegboard 
sanding surface. Dust particles 
that get sucked through the peg- 
board are immediately trapped 
in one of two furnace filters, see 
drawing above. The filtered air 
then enters the blower and is ex- 


AFTER PASSING THROUGH FILTERS, 
CLEAN AIR FLOWS INTO BLOWER 
AND IS EXHAUSTED THROUGH GRILL 


hausted out the end of the box. 
When it’s not used as a sand- 
ing station, the unit can still be 
turned on to filter the dust raised 
by other tools in the shop. It 


SANDING TABLE FEATURES 


SAWDUST IS DRAWN THROUGH 
PEGBOARD TOP AND 
PLEATED FILTERS 


doesn't take a very big blower or 
powerful motor to clear the air 
quickly in an average-size shop. 
(Ron uses a 15"-wide blower 
powered by a 1⁄2 hp motor.) 


ASSEMBLY TABLE. An added 
benefit of Ron’s sanding table is 
that the top can be used as an 
assembly platform or spare 
workbench. Used this way, you 
don’t have to turn on the blower. 
But you can still plug an electric 
tool into the receptacle on the 
side, see photos below. 

FURNACE BLOWER. The key to 
this sanding table is the furnace 
blower. When I decided to build 
Ron’s sanding table for the 
Woodsmith shop, 1 wondered 
where I could find a blower and 
how much it might cost. 

As it turns out, used furnace 
blowersare readily available. Lo- 
cally, I found a heating and cool- 
ing contractor who let me havea 
motor and blower for no charge 
— all I had to do was take them 
off a junk furnace he’d recently 
removed from an old house. 

DESIGN. It’s best to have a 
blower and motor on hand be- 
fore beginning to build a sand- 
ing table like this. That’s 
because the size ofthese compo- 
nents will determine the exact 
dimensions of the box, see Build- 
ing the Table on the facing page. 


MATERIALS 


A Box Sides (2) 7% ply - 30x 4018 
B Box Ends (2) Ya ply - 30x 2312 
С Box Bottom (1) V2 ply - 232 х 3918 


D Bottom Cleat (1) 
Е Filter Rail Bottoms (2) 34 х 210 - 39% 
F Filter Rail Tops (2) 
G Case Frame Fr/Bk (2)94 х 11546 - 46/2 
H Case Frame Ends (2) 94 x 378 - 2498 

| Lid Frame Fr/Bk (2) 
J Lid Frame Ends (2) 


Зах 1% - 12’ (rgh) 


Эд х 17% -39% 


34х32 - 48 
Ya x 3V2 - 282 


© Pleated furnace filters can be cleaned or 
changed by lifting the hinged top. A sander 
is plugged into the outlet on the side, and a 
switch turns on the blower. Filtered air is 
exhausted out the grill on the end of the box. 


as intake ports for airborne dust particles. 
The holes can be used to mount а cleat with 
a pair of dowels. This helps keep a work- 
piece in position while sanding. 


L 


K Cross Supports (3) 


Pegboard Top (1) 
SUPPLIES 


(1) Furnace Blower & Motor 
(1) Exhaust Grill 

(1) Switch/Receptacle Box 
(2) 2" Butt Hinges 

(4) 3" Swivel Casters (Locking) 


#8 x 1" & #8 х 14" Fh Woodscrews 


(actual size 1912" x 1914") 


Зах 234 - 285 
Va pegbd - 30 x 48 


(2) 20° x 20' x 2° Pleated Furnace ај 
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BUILDING THE TABLE 


This Sanding Table has two 
main assemblies: a blower box 
anda sanding top (lid). ие 
blower box first, then fit the 
sanding top to the box. 


BLOWER BOX 


The blower box is simply a box 
with an open top. Note: The box 
should be sized to fit the furnace 
blower being used. Build it wide 
enough to allow about 3" to 4" on 
each side of the blower for unre- 
stricted air movement. 

MAIN BOX. The sides (A), 
ends (B), and bottom (C) of 
the blower box are made from 
1"|thick material, see Materials 
List and Fig. 1. I used medium 
density fiberboard (MDF) for 
the sanding table shown here, 
but you could also use plywood 
or particleboard. 

First glue and screw the sides 
of the box together. But don’t at- 
tach the bottom yet. 


LID FRAME 


CASE FRAME 


BOX 
SIDE 


CUT-OUT FOR 
ELECTRICAL BOX 


FILTER RAILS. Next, build the 
rails that support the furnace fil- 
ters, see Fig. 2. Each rail is built 
from two pieces, a bottom (E) 
and top (F). They’re glued to- 
gether to form a rabbet, then 
screwed inside the box. The rab- 
bets create a ledge to hold the 
furnace filters, refer to the draw- 
ing on the facing page. 

Note: The filter rails are sized 
to accommodate a pair of 20" x 
20" (19У9! square) pleated air fil- 
ters with a 4" gap, see Fig. 2. 

CUT-OUTS. Now mount the fur- 
nace blower and motor inside. 
But first cut an opening on the 
end of the box to fit an exhaust 
grill for the blower, see Fig. 1. 

Next, make a cut-out for an 
electrical box on the front of the 
box, see Fig. 1. I installed a box 
that houses a switch for the mo- 
tor and an outlet for power tools. 

BOX BOTTOM. Now cuta notch 
in the bottom (C) for a power 


PEGBOARD 
TOP 


cord, see Fig. 1. Then glue a 
cleat (D) around the inside of 
the box sides, and screw the bot- 
tom to the cleats, see Fig. 1. 


SANDING TOP 


Now the sanding top can be built 
to fit the box, see Figs. 1 and 2. 
The top consists of a case frame 
(С and H) lying flat that sur- 
rounds the top edge of the box. 
Ontop ofthisisalid frame (I and 
J) on edge that supports the peg- 
board work surface, refer to the 
Materials List. 

After assembling the case and 
lid frames to fit around the top of 
the box, screw in three cross 
supports (K) that serve as 
joists for the work surface. 

PEGBOARD TOP. Next, screw 
the pegboard top (L) to the top 
of the lid frame, see Fig. 1. 

Ron pointed out something 
that makes sense to me. He en- 
larged the holes in the pegboard 


2 CROSS SECTION © 


20" x 20" 
PLEATED FURNACE 
FILTER (2" THICK) 


A pleated furnace filter with its 
cloth-like material is better than a 
fiberglass filter at trapping small 
particles of dust. The “wavy” 
pleats have a larger surface area. 


to ¥g" dia. to increase the air flow 
into the box, see Fig. 2a. 

Now, the top can be attached 
to the box with a pair of butt 
hinges. Finally, mount four cast- 
ers on the bottom of the box. 


ees, Ч 
АЛЛЛЛЫ! 


FOR 
| EXHAUST 
GRILL 


CASTER 


NOTE: ; GE HO! М 
ROUND PEG! олари Зв", ТНЕМ- 
OVER DRILL COUNTERSINK 
EDGES OF цэг 2842 
PEGBOARD 4 


PEGBOARD 
TOP 


#8 x 114" Fh 
WOODSCREW 
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PROJECT 


Cabinetmaker’s Chest 


This tool chest has a drawer for just about any size 
hand tool. There’s even a storage compartment below the lid with a 
unique locking system to keep all the drawers closed. 


Т Cabinetmaker’s Chest is more than a 
storage place for fine tools. It's also a showcase 
for fine craftsmanship. 

The main case is constructed using solid red oak 
frames and oak plywood panels with stub tenon and 
groove joinery. 

Italso uses solid red oak for the top panel. But this 
created an interesting design problem. How do you 
join the top panel to the sides and still allow the solid 
oak top to expand and contract with changes in hu- 
midity? The solution was a unique frame and panel 
joint that allows the wood to move without breaking 
the case apart. (For more on this joint, see page 24.) 

CASE ON A CASE. The tool chest is actually a case 
glued on top of another case. The lower case has 
seven drawers in different sizes to store and protect 
smaller hand tools such as chisels, files, and layout 
tools. The upper case is a deep storage compartment 
for larger tools — maybe а collection of hand planes. 
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WOOD & FINISH. To keep the weight of the chest to 
a minimum, I used "-thick stock for all of the parts 
except for the plywood panels and drawer bottoms. 
(For more on resawing and planing stock to thinner 
dimensions, see the articles on pages 10 and 14.) 

To give the chest the look of an antique, I stained 
it with Watco Danish Oil Finish (Medium Walnut). 
Then, as a top coat, I wiped on two coats of General 
Finishes’ Royal Finish (Satin). 

HARDWARE. If you've spent the time to build such 
a beautiful tool chest, it’s worth it to spend a little 
extra money for some fine hardware. Solid brass 
drawer pulls, hinges, handles, lid supports, and a 
lock. For sources of all this hardware, see page 31. 

I should mention something here about the neat 
system used to keep the drawers locked. It’s a pair of 
brass rods that slide into slots on the sides of the 
drawers — a practical solution for a functional and 
beautiful tool chest. 
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EXPLODED VIEW MATERIALS 
а о---- 
(9) LOWER CASE 
TOP PANEL BACK SIDE SIDE FRAME 
A Rails (2) 16х2-7 
В Stiles (4) 76х2- 1138 
-ыы навч - С РапеБ(2) Удру-7 x9% 
= BOTTOM FRAME 
“HANDLE р пав) Yax2-21 
E Stiles (2) ух 17-67 
Е рмаег(1) уех2-615 
С РапеБ(2) Ya ply - 81⁄2 x 612 
BACK FRAME 
H Rail (1) №х2- 18⁄2 
1 Stiles (2) Vox № - 11% 
1 Divider (1) x 2-9% 
K Panels (2) Va ply - 82x 958 
CENTER SUPPORT FRAME 
і Front Stile (1) уох 134 - 358 
М Back Stile (1) ух 172-356 
N Rails (2) №х%-7 
FRONT/BACK О Panel (1) Ya ply - 7 x 3% 
RUNNERS & FEET 
P Runners (14) ox Ya- 92 
Q Feet (4) Vax 178-178 
UPPER CASE 
STORAGE COMPARTMENT 
R Sides (2) Vox 456 - 10% 
5 Front/Back (2) Vox 458 - 22 
T Splines (4) w x 378-12 
U ТорРапе!(1) тх 1074-2134 
ВОТТОМ ЕВАМЕ 
У Rails (2) ох 1102-21 
W Stiles (2) ух 10-7 
X Divider (1) Wx2-7 
Y Panels (2) Удру-8!5х7 
DRAWERS 
HALF-WIDTH DRAWERS 
7 Sides (8) ух 134-92 
MIDDLE АА Fronts/Backs (8) Ye х 194- Цаг 
DRAWER OVERALL DIMENSIONS: | | рн DRAWERS o 
Е 1OV2"D х 22"W х 1618"Н | | сс Top Dwr. Sides 2) ox 194-912 
DD Top Drwr. Ft./Bk. (2) 2x 134-2078 
EE Mid. Drwr. Sides (2) №х2\-9 
CUTTING DIAGRAM FF Ма, Оми, Ft./Bk. (2) 1⁄2 x 2⁄4 - 2078 
GG Btm. Drwr. Sides (2) Vex 234-92 
1a" x 6" - 60" (TWO BOARDS @ 2.5 Sq. Ft. Each) = НН. Віт, Drwr, Ft./Bk. (2) № x 294 - 207% 
ЁСНЫ ANE T ey ll Bottoms (3) Ya ply -9 x 20% 
ЕЗИ cs м JJ № Rod Handles (2) 0х 2-22 | | 
Val x6" 64" (2.7 Sqr Ft) 00 : io У НТО SUPPLIES 
(28) #6 x V2" Fh Woodscrews 
(2) #8 x 12" Fh Brass Woodscrews 
(2) 18! x 12" Brass Rods 
(14) Үл! x Эв“ Brass Bullet Catches 
(10) 12" x 98" Brass Drawer Knobs 
(1) Brass Lock w/Catch Plate & Key 
(3) 16" x 14’ Brass Hinges 
(2) 4916" Brass Lid Supports 
- (2) 14’ x 2V4" Brass Snap Catches 
ee ee ee ee eee (2) 4Уг Brass Handles 
Felt Lining for Drawers (Optional) 
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LOWER CASE FRAMES 


Istarted on the Cabi- 
пейпаКег5 Chest by 
building the lower 
case. It’s an open 
front box with frame 
and panel sides, bot- 
tom, and back. 

RAILS & STILES. A 
framed panel nor- 
mally has two rails and two stiles. But on this 
project the top rail was left off from the lower 
case back and side frames, refer to Exploded 
View on page 21. This way, the upper case of 
the chest takes the place of the top rails. 

Start by cutting five pieces of "thick 
stock to finished width (2") and lengths for 
the side rails (A), bottom rails (D), and 
back rail (H), see Fig. 1. 

Then cut the eight stiles (В, Е, Г) to fin- 
ished size, see Fig. 1. 


DIVIDERS. To strengthen the bottom and 
back frames, I addeda divider in each frame. 
To do this, cut the bottom and back divid- 
ers (F, J) to finished width and lengths. 

CENTER SUPPORT. After cutting the frame 
pieces, there’s one more frame and panel 
unit to make — it fits between the top four 
drawers, refer to the Exploded View. 

To build this center support, cut the front 
stile (L) and back stile (M) to finished di- 
mensions from "thick stock, see Fig. 2. 

The rails (N) for the center support are 
cut differently. Because they’re so narrow 
(34"), 105 safer to start with an oversize 
blank, see Fig. 3. (Cut the blank to a finished 
length of 7".) Later, after the grooves and 
tenons are cut, the rails are ripped to width. 

JOINERY. After all the frame pieces have 
been cut to finished size, work can begin on 
the stub tenon and groove joinery. 


Istarted by cutting а 1⁄4"-deep groove cen- 
tered on the inside edge of the stiles (B, E, 
T) and rails (A, D, H), and on both edges of 
the dividers (F, J), see Figs. 1 and 1a. 

Then cut a 1⁄4"-deep groove centered оп 
the inside edge of the center support stiles 
(L, M) and on both edges of the blank for the 
center support rails (N), see Figs. 2 and 3. 

STUB TENONS. Next cut stub tenons to fit 
the grooves. Shop Note: To avoid confusion, 
ithelps to first mark the end ofeach stile and 
rail that will be tenoned, see Figs. 1 and 2. 

Now rip the rails (N) for the center sup- 
port to finished width (38), see Fig. З. 

CUTTING PANELS. To measure for the six 
frame panels (C, G, K, O), dry assemble 
each frame, refer to Figs. 1 and 2. Then from 
1/4"-thick plywood cut the panels to fit all 
the frames. Finally, glue and clamp the 
frames and panels together, 


1 SIDE FRAME 
(MAKE TWO) 


BACK FRAME 


үүх 
м 


1138" 
-> 
S шаг 
FRAME PIECE: 
a. АВЕ 1"-THICK 


BOTTOM FRAME 


21" эх 


CUT GROOVES TO 
FIT PLYWOOD 


~ CUT TONGUES SAME 
THICKNESS AS PANEL 


2 


уд" 


CENTER 


val SJE 
ane (oul 2512-2205 22 
STILE SSS RAIL 


SUPPORT 
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The drawers for this chest ride on runners 
screwed to the side frames. But the runners 
area little unusual. In addition to guiding the 
drawers, they also have a V-groove channel 
routed in them. This channel is for a bullet 
catch that offers some resistance so you 
don’t pull the drawers out too far. There’s 
also a small slot for a locking pin that keeps 
the drawers closed. 

CUTTING RUNNERS. To make the runners 
(P), start by cutting fourteen strips to final 
width and length, see Fig. 4. (Гизе "thick 
stock that was resawn toa thickness of 746".) 

V-GROOVES & SLOTS. To accommodate 
the bullet catches, rout a 346"-4еер V-groove 
on the inside face of each runner. Note: Stop 
the V-groove 1" from the front of the runner. 

Now cut a 346"-wide slot for a locking ріп 
near the front end of each runner, see Fig. 4. 

RABBETS. The runners are screwed to the 
inside of the case frame. To fit the runners 
between the stiles, cut two rabbets on the 
back face of each runner, see Fig. 5. 

MOUNTING HOLES. Now drill countersunk 
shank holes for screws near the ends ofeach 
runner, refer to Fig. 4. Note: To prevent the 
back screws in the center support runners 
from hitting each other, I drilled an extra 
hole in two of the runners, see Fig. 6. 

ALIGNMENT BLOCK. Then to ensure all the 
drawers are level (with an even gap between 
the fronts), the runners must be positioned 
directly across from one another. To align 
them, I made an alignment block, see Fig. 7. 

Note: When screwing down the runners, 
make sure the shoulder ofthe stiles are flush 
with the alignment block, see Figs. 7 and 8. 


ASSEMBLY 


After the drawer runners are screwed in 
place, the lower case can be assembled. 

SIDES & BOTTOM. To do this, first stand 
the side frames on a flat surface with the 
front edge facing down, see Fig. 9. Then 
place the bottom frame between the sides, 
making sure the frames are flush at the bot- 
tom, see Fig. 9a. 

Next, to keep the frames positioned, cut 
two temporary spacers to fit between the 
bottom runners and the bottom frame, see 
Fig. 9а. (I cut my spacers 1916" wide.) 

Now glue and clamp the side and bottom 
frames into a U-shaped assembly. Once the 
clamps are in place remove the temporary 
spacers, see Fig. 9a. 

BACK. After the glue is dry, remove the 
clamps and place the assembly in its upright 
position. Then glue and clamp the back 
frame between the sides, see Fig. 10. 

FEET. Now the four feet (Q) can be glued 
in place (note grain direction), see Fig. 11. 
For these I used 1⁄4"-thick stock and routed 
a Yq" chamfer along all four edges. 


DRAWER RUNNERS 


316"-DEEP 
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UPPER CASE 


While the glue was 
drying on the lower 
case, I began work 
on the upper case. 
The upper case has 
solid wood sides, a 
lid, and a frame and 
panel bottom. 

One approach to 


(2а \ 


STEP 1 
BOTTOM | “| 114" П 
OFPAGE (1 


UPPER | / 

making an upper case with a lid is to first CASE А 

build the case and then the lid. But rather ZAY 

than building a separate lid, I built the unit cur Ta" 

as a box. Then I cut off the lid so it fit the то maten | | нь 

lower case perfectly. THICKNESS: BACK/SIDE 
CUT THE PIECES. Begin by cutting four OF TENON FRAMES 


blanks for the case sides (R), front (S), and 
back (S) from УСК stock to finished 


width (see Fig. 12а) and rough length (a 
little longer than the lower case). 

To fitthe tenons and plywood panel on the EDE 
top edge of the lower case, cut a 1⁄4"-deep Va" МЕТ 
groove centered along the bottom edge of om GROOVES. 
the two side pieces and the back piece, see Тв" NOTE GRAIN 
Fig. 12. Note: Don’t groove the frontpiece — 22 то OF 
it doesn’t fit on tenons, а 

There’s also a second groove to cut— this SPLINE 
time on the top inside face of all four case 4 
pieces to accepta top panel. (This is actually 
the first step in cutting the frame and panel FRONT/BACK gr [= 


joint for the top panel, see box below.) 


GLUE PANEL 
SPLINED MITERS. Now the four upper 15 TOP PANEL ERE a NOTE: 


ONLY * REFER TO FRAME & PANEL 
JOINT BELOW 


case pieces (R, S) can be mitered to fin- 
ished length to fit the lower case, see Fig. 12. 
To determine how long to cut these, meas- 
ure across the lower case sides and back. 

Then once the pieces are mitered, cut a 
groove across the ends fora spline that rein- 
forces the miters, see Figs. 13 and 14. 

After that, cut four splines (T) to thick- 
ness so they fit in the grooves, see Fig. 13. 
Then cut the splines to fit between the 
groove for the top panel (U) and the groove 
for the lower case, see Fig. 14. 


TOP PANEL 
79 
©” 
СНАМЕЕВ BIT НЙ 
1 Using the table saw, first Next, switch over to the Now, go back to the table 4 To allow the top to “float” 
‚ № cuta 38"-ил де tongue on router table and rout a saw and cut а kerf to cre- within the lid frame, re- 
inside face of upper case sides, s"-wide chamfer along the top ate a ¥"-wide tongue along all move *16" of the tongue from all 


front, and back. edge of the top panel (U). four edges of the top panel. four edges of the top panel. 
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CONTINUED 

TOP. Before gluing together the mitered 
case pieces, I glued-up an oversize blank for 
the "thick top panel (0), refer to Fig. 15. 

To determine the size of the top panel, 
measure the length of a side (R) and front 
(S) from point to point. Then subtract 1⁄4" 
from each of these measurements. Now cut 
the top panel (U) to this dimension. (The top 
for my case measured 1044" х 21941.) 

FRAME & PANEL JOINT. The next step is to 
chamfer the edges of the top panel, refer to 
Fig. 15a and the box at the bottom of the 
opposite page. After the edges are cham- 
fered, cut the frame and panel joint to fit the 
grooves that were cut earlier in the upper 
case sides (R), front (S), and back (S). 

GLUE UP LID & CASE. Next the sides and 
top can be assembled asa single unit. Before 
gluing the pieces together, I dry assembled 
the upper case on top of the lower case, refer 
to Fig. 15. This allowed me one final check 
to make sure the pieces fit. But there’s one 
little problem. Since the tenons on the lower 
case sides extend to the outside edge of the 
stiles, the front and back pieces won't fit on 
the case sides — just trim each tenon back 
so they'll fit, refer to Fig. 1 on page 22. 

Now glue and clamp the upper case pieces 
together (be sure to check for square). 
Note: Don’t glue the top panel (U) in the 
groove — it must be allowed to float. But to 
keep the panel from sliding around in the 
frame, place one drop of glue at each end, 
refer to Fig. 15. 

Once the glue dries, cut off the На, see Fig. 
16. (For more on removing a lid from a box, 
refer to Bueron Taylor’s tip on page 4.) 


BOTTOM FRAME 


Now the next thing to do is make a bottom 
for the upper case. The bottom consists of 
two И" plywood panels enclosed within a 
¥'thick frame, refer to Fig. 18. 

RAILS. To make the bottom frame, firstcut 
two 14'-wide rails (V) to fit between the 
sides (R) ofthe upper case, see Fig. 17. Then 
cut a 1⁄4"-wide rabbet along the top edge of 


STORAGE 
COMPARTMENT 


TO CUT LID FROM 
COMPARTMENT 


NOTE: 
STORAGE 


SEE PAGE 4. 
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DIVIDER 
STILE ("х 2" х7") 
(12" х 114" х 7") 


RAILS 
("х 1a" x 21") 


NOTE: 
START WITH RAILS THEN CUT STILES 
AND DIVIDER TO FIT BETWEEN RAILS 


а. (Y) RAILS (MAKE TWO) 


(®) CENTER DIVIDER 


Син teat 


OVERLAP 


- ЕХ 4- 
И б A as 
CUT TO THICKNESS tr 
OF PLYWOOD 


OVERLAP 
TONGUE 


TONGUE 


each rail, see Fig. 17a. (The stiles, divider, 
and panels rest in these rabbets.) 

STILES & DIVIDER. Now cut two stiles 
(W) anda divider (X) to fit between the rails 
(V), see Fig. 17. To determine their length, 
position the rails inside the case then meas- 
ure between the rabbets. 

Then cut rabbets on the ends and sides of 
the stiles and divider, see Figs. 17a and 17b. 

ASSEMBLY. After all the frame pieces are 
complete, glue them in place at the bottom 


of the upper case, see Fig. 17. 

PANELS. Nowcut two panels (У) from 4" 
plywood to fit the openings in the frame, see 
Fig. 18. Then glue them in place. 

HOLES FOR LOCKING ROD. Before gluing 
the upper and lower cases together, drill a 
346"-dia. hole in each front inside corner of 
the upper case, see Fig. 18a. These are for 
the brass rods that lock the drawers. 

Finally, glue and clamp the upper case to 
the lower case, see Fig. 19. 


PANEL 
(За" PLYWOOD) 
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DRAWERS 


Since hand tools 
come in different 
shapes and sizes, I 
designed this tool 
chest with different 
size drawers. There 
are four half-width 
drawers and three 
full-width drawers. 
Also, I recessed the drawers 1⁄4" so the 
knobs wouldn't stick too far. 

CUTTING PIECES. To begin the drawers, 
first rip enough 14"-thick stock to a finished 
width of 134" for the half-width drawer parts 
(Z, AA), see Fig. 20. Then cut the parts for 
the top full-width drawer (CC, DD) to this 
same width. 

The bottom two drawers are a little taller. 
The middle full-width drawer (parts EE, 
FF) is 214" high and the bottom drawer 
(parts GG, НН) is 234" high, see Fig. 20. 

Now the parts are ready to be cut to fin- 
ished length, see Fig. 20. To determine the 
length of the fronts and backs (AA, DD, FF, 
HH), measure the opening for each drawer. 
Then subtract 4" from this measurement to 
allow fora 16" gap around each drawer. (Re- 
member the "-thick center support when 
measuring for the half-width drawers.) 

Nowcut the drawer sides (Z, CC, EE, GG) 
Yo" less than the inside depth of the case. 

RABBET JOINT. Over the years, I've come 
across tool chests like this where the draw- 
ers are assembled with butt joints and were 
falling apart. So for my drawers I decided to 
use a rabbetjoint and strengthen it by gluing 
the drawer bottoms in place during assem- 
bly. Then I reinforced the top of each corner 
with a И" Фа. dowel, refer to Fig. 21. 

GROOVES. After cutting the rabbets, cut a 
groove on the outside face of each drawer 
side to ride over the runners. Cut these 
grooves slightly wider (У32") than the run- 
ners, refer to Figs. 20a and 20b. 

Now cuta groove along the bottom inside 
face of each drawer piece to accept a bottom 
panel, refer to Figs. 20a and 20b. (1 cut the 
grooves to fit "thick plywood.) 

BOTTOMS. To measure for the bottoms 
(BB, П), dry assemble each drawer, refer to 
Fig. 20. After the bottomsare cut to size, glue 
and clamp all the drawers together. 


HALF-WIDTH 

DRAWER BOTTOMS 

(MAKE FOUR) 
(atx 9" х 938") 


HALF-WIDTH 
DRAWERS 


THICKNESS 
FULL-WIDTH 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 


(MAKE THREE) 
(14"х9"х 2018") 


( FULL-WIDTH ү 
b. (Pes 
ly" y 
cl 


(18" DIA. 1" LONG) 


CUT OUT 
NOTCH IN 
DRAWER BACK 
ONLY 


DOWELS & NOTCHES. When the glue was 
dry, I reinforced the top of each corner with 
a ¥g'-dia. dowel pin, see Fig. 21. 

Now there’s one little area at the back of 
each drawer groove that needs to be cut 
away or the drawer won't fit in the case, see 
Fig. 22. (Note: Don’t cut this notch out of the 
drawer front, only the back.) 

CATCHES & SLOTS. Next install bullet 
catches near the back end of each drawer 


SIDES ONLY 
(CUT SLOT IN 


бб EDGE BLOCK ? 
22 OF DRAWER” (27 


groove, see Fig. 22. (These are а reminder 
not to pull the drawers out too far.) 

To keep the drawers locked, a brass rod 
slides down through a small slot cut across 
the side of each drawer. Note: Only the out- 
side face of each half-width drawer gets a 
slot cut in it, see Fig. 23. 

CHAMFER TOP EDGES. Finally, to provide 
asmooth edge on the inside of each drawer, 
Irouted a У8"-улае chamfer, see Fig. 24. 
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CENTER SUPPORT 


With the drawers complete, the next step is 
to install the center support. 

To ensure the support is installed in the 
center of the case, I used two spacers, see 
Fig. 25. Cut these half the width of the open- 
ing (minus half the thickness of the stile). 

While holding the support in place, slide 
the spacers on the upper runners, see Fig. 
25. Next drill two countersunk shank holes 
down through the upper case and into the 
support. Then screw the support in place. 

Now check to see how your drawers fit. 
There should be an even gap (about Ив") 
around each one. If not, see page 16. 


HARDWARE 


Now handles for the lock rods can be made 
and the hardware mounted. 

LOCK ROD HANDLES. First cut two lock 
rod handles (JJ) to finished size from У" 
thick stock, see Figs. 26 and 26a. 

To make it easier to grab the rod handles 
with my fingers, I sanded a small finger grip 
on two of the edges, see Fig. 26b. 

After the finger grips are sanded, drill a 
Yg'dia. hole in the bottom of each handle for 
the rod. Then glue the handles to the rods 
with epoxy. Once the epoxy dries, round the 
exposed end of the brass rod with a file. This 
willallow each rod to drop smoothly through 
the slots cutin the drawer sides and runners. 

FINISH. Before installing the remaining 
hardware, I wiped one coat of Watco Danish 
Oil Finish (Medium Walnut) on all the wood 
parts. Then after 72 hours, I applied two 
coats of General Finishes’ Royal Finish 
(Satin) to protect the wood. 

DRAWER KNOBS. After the finish is com- 
pletely dry, the hardware can be installed. I 
started by installing the drawer knobs. Each 
of the four half-width drawers has a knob 
centered on the drawer fronts, see Fig. 26. 
And the three full-width drawers get two 
knobs each. 

HINGES & LOCK. Now mount the lid to the 
upper case with three brass hinges, see Fig. 
26. (For a trick on how I cut the mortises for 
the hinges, see Shop Notes, page 17.) 
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LID SUPPORT, LOCK, & CATCH PLATE. N 0 w 
install two lid supports in the back corners of 
the lid and upper case, see Fig. 27. 

Then after the lid supports are mounted, 
install the lock and catch plate, see Fig. 28. 


SNAP CATCHES & HANDLES. Next I added 
two snap catches over the drawer pulls to 
hold the lid down tight, see Fig. 29. 

Finally, to complete the chest, mount a 
handle to each end, see Fig. 29. 
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Ї 2 Ес W O ODS M IEE БОР 


1 "үе accumulated quite a few hand tools 
over the years. And now, with a new tool 
chest in the shop (see page 20), there’s fi- 
nally a place to store some of the finer ones 
all together. But as we were building the 
project everyone had a different idea of 
which hand tools are the most important to 
have in a woodworking shop. 

So I took alittle poll. Everyone here gotan 
assignment: Pick one hand tool and tell me 
why it belongs in the chest. Ithas to bea tool 
you use often, and it also has to fit in one of 
the drawers in the chest. 

Ilearned a couple things from this experi- 
ment. For one, stay out of the polling busi- 
ness — most people couldn’t decide on just 
one tool. But for some tools there was agree- 
ment (like a good set of chisels, see below). 

After my poll was complete, I made some 
changes. First I “edited” the final list a bit — 
I cut back on some of the more exotic and 
expensive tools. (Hand tools can cost a lot.) 

Then I checked to see that the tools being 
shown (or ones like them) are readily avail- 
able. It turns out they are, but you might not 
find them all atyour local hardware store. So 
on page 31 we've listed a number of mail 
order catalogs that sell fine hand tools. 


CHISEL SET 


What kinds of tools would the Woodsmith 
staff put in the Cabinetmaker’s Chest? The 
first preference was almost unanimous — a 
five-piece set of bevel-edged cabinetmaker’s 
chisels, see photo. (Our favorite sizes are 
ии, Зв", Yo" За", апа 117) 

These are general purpose woodworking 
chisels. They're useful for a variety of trim- 
ming jobs in the shop, such as paring the 
cheeks of a tenon. 

Why the wood handles, like those shown 
in the photo? Here there wasn’taconsensus. 
I prefer wood handles, like on the Marples 
in the photo. But Jim Dolan, one of our assis- 
tant editors, prefers chisels with hard plastic 
handles, also made by Marples or Sorby. 

More important than the type of handle is 
the quality of the blade. The best blades are 
those that take an edge easily (not too hard) 
and stay sharp a long time (not too soft). 

Some of the best chisel blades are Shef- 
field steel (Rockwell 58-60), with a solid 
brass ferrule between the handle and blade. 


DEAD-BLOW HAMMER 


For the longest time, my only mallet was 
made of beech. But there are some good 
reasons to use a dead-blow hammer. (The 
one in the photo is a 14 oz. Stanley No-Mar.) 

A dead-blow hammer is different 
than a wood mallet or a steel ham- 
mer — it rattles like a baby’s toy. 
What makes it rattle are a bunch of 
tiny lead pellets inside the head of 
the hammer. These pellets clump 
together like a sand-filled sock 
when you strike something with the 
hammer. This means the head 
doesn’t bounce. 

A dead-blow hammer has a steel 
skeleton covered by a resilient plas- 
tic “skin.” Which makes it as strong 
аз а steel hammer, but with a more 
“furniture friendly” head. 


Our Favorite Hand Tools 


A Cabinetmaker’s Chest is the perfect place for storing a fine set of 
hand tools. Here’s what the Woodsmith staff would put inside. 


piece of wood when you strike it. Like when 
tapping together the two parts of a joint. 
Also, adead-blow hammer won’tleavea skid 
mark like some rubber mallets I’ve used. 


The rubber-like coating insulates 
your hand from the shock of a 
strong blow. But best ofall, the coat- 


A set of five bevel-edged chisels includes the right 
s size for almost any paring task. I use a dead-blow 
ing means the head won't denta hammer to tap together a tight-fitting assembly. 
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HAND PLANES 


Of all the hand planes in the Woodsmith 
shop, two are always sharp. And not because 
they don’t get used — just the opposite. 

BLOCK PLANE. The Record No. 6042 low- 
angle block plane, the one being used in the 
photo, is Steve Curtis’ favorite. (Steve is the 
Woodsmith shop manager.) 

The low-angle (12°) of the blade is actu- 
ally designed for planing end grain. (The 
blade in more conventional block planes is 
angled at 20°to 25°.) 

Steve uses his low-angle block plane for 
everything — fitting drawers, smoothing a 
joint line, and removing saw blade marks 
from the edge ofa workpiece. 


HAND SCRAPER 


Before finishing a project, the surface 
should feel like glass. And it’s easiest to 
achieve with a hand scraper. That’s why 
most people on the Woodsmith staff have 
one in their personal tool box. (DidI mention 
a scraper is also inexpensive? The Swedish 
Sandvik scraper I like costs around $8.) 

The scraperis used just after a hand plane, 
or just before sanding. (Some woodworkers 
use a scraper instead of sandpaper.) It re- 
moves the small ridges that are sometimes 
left by a plane. And it’s useful for getting rid 
of burn marks left by machining. 

Because а hand scraper isn’t mounted ina 
body likea hand plane, it doesn’tskim across 


COMBINATION SQUARE 


A good combination square isn’t the same 
tool you’d find for $9.99 at a hardware store. 
The Starrett 12" combination square the 
Woodsmith editors prefer is more precisely 
machined than most combination squares. 
It also costs more — about $55. 

The Starrett square does the same things 
a cheaper square can do. But there is а dif- 
ference. The head is cast-iron that’s been 
ground to aircraft tolerances. And the blade 
is thicker, tempered steel with etched mark- 
ings that don’t fade. It works great. The 
blade doesn’t slip when it’s locked in place, 
and the scribing pin never falls out ofits hole. 


A combination square is a multi-purpose ‹ 2 
tool. Here it’s being used to mark astraight check іе епа for здиате. But ету square together with the handle. It’s a useful tool 


line that’s parallel to the end of a board. 


JACK PLANE. The longer jack plane in the 
photo is my personal favorite, and it’s prob- 
ably older than I am. The plane is a Bailey 
No. 5C, the middle size in a family of steel 
bench planes manufactured at the turn of 
the century. Today, the Record company of 
England makes the same plane. 

Ajack plane is long enough (14") to flatten 
apanel, such asa table top, butit also works 
great for squaring up the edge of a board. 

One of the things I like most about my 
Bailey is the sole (the bottom). It’s corru- 
gated (thus the “C” in its name) with a series 
of grooves. These reduce the resistance 
when planing, so it glides over a board. 


the high points ona board. Instead, а scraper 
rides over the ridges and valleys scraping off 
the stubble. It’s almost like getting a hot 
shave with a straight razor. 

Brand new, a hand scraper is just a thin 
piece of steel with flat edges. But when it’s 
sharpened, the flat edge is rolled over to pro- 
duce along burr, or hook. Thisis the cutting 
edge. (For more on sharpening a hand 
scraper, see Woodsmith No. 39.) 

Hand scrapers come in several shapes 
and sizes. The one in the photo is rectangu- 
lar (299! x 6"), but curved scrapers are use- 
ful for cleaning up convex and concave sur- 
faces, such as round-overs and coves. 


TRY SQUARE 


I didn’t have to ask everyone what hand tool 
they use most. In the case of Phil Totten (one 
of our assistant editors), I just looked in his 
shopapron. He carries around a5" try square 
like an old carpenter with a folding rule. 

Phil uses his square mainly for checking 
assemblies and setting up the table saw or 
band saw blade. The blade on his square is 
solid brass, and the wood handle has brass 
strips on the inside and outside faces. 

Besides the way itlooks and feels, the best 
part abouta square like Phil’sis the size. The 
bladeisjust5" long and 1" wide— perfect for 
the front pocket of a shop apron. 


After cutting a piece of wood to length, ГИ 


must be accurate. That is, exactly 90°. 


Asmall block plane is great for smoothing 
an edge. The longer jack plane can be used 
Sor flattening the face of a board. 


A scraper is tipped and pushed or pulled at 
an angle along a board. The scraper’s edge 
produces very fine, see-through shavings. 


BEVEL GAUGE 


A sliding bevel gauge is more specialized 
than a combination square or a try square. 
Butit’samust-have tool for some woodwork- 
ers. Like Gordon Gaippe, one of our editors 
who enjoys cutting dovetails by hand. 

The bevel gauge has a thin metal blade 
that folds inside the wooden handle like a 
pocket knife. The blade is adjustable to any 
angle, then it’s locked in place with a knob. 

To use the bevel gauge for dovetails, Gor- 
don first adjusts the blade to the desired an- 
gle using a protractor as a guide. Then he 
transfers this angle to his workpiece to lay 
out the pins for his dovetail joints. 


The blade on a sliding bevel gauge works 


for laying out the pins of a dovetail joint. 
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STEEL RULES 


For years I used the 12" rule from my Star- 
rett square for measuring small workpieces. 
Asasquare the Starrett is a great tool. Butas 
arule it’s actually too precise. 

The problem is the Starrett rule is de- 
signed for a machinist. On the back side are 
Уа" graduations which I seldom use 
(they’re hard to read). Plus, you have to re- 
move the adjustable head ofthe combination 
square or it gets in the way. 

About a year ago I decided to design my 
own rule. One that’s 12" long and just for 
woodworkers. On the face side of the 
Woodsmith 12" rule are two scales, both 
graduated in 16ths, see photo. 


FOUR-IN-HAND RASP 


А газр is a quick substitute for a round-over 
bit or acoarse piece of sandpaper. It’s a one- 
purpose tool for shaping, with four different 
surfaces — two flat and two curved. (A four- 
in-hand rasp costs around $10.) 

On one end ofthe toolare a flatand curved 
rasp with coarse teeth. On the other end are 
a flat and curved file with finer teeth. I'll use 
the file end on hard wood and soft metals. 
The rasp end is for rough-cutting wood. 

Next to the chisel set, the four-in-hand 
rasp was Dave Kreyling’s tool of choice. 
Dave, one of our senior illustrators, ex- 
plained his reasoning to me. “When fitting a 
square tenon into a mortise with round ends 


DOVETAIL SAW 


You don’t have to cut a lot of dovetails by 
hand to benefit from a dovetail saw. The saw 
in the photo is a useful tool for many jobs. 

The 8"-long blade has 20 teeth per inch 
and a very narrow “set.” This alone puts the 
saw in a class by itself. Especially when it 
comes to cross-cutting into a narrow piece of 
wood, such as the shoulders of a tenon — 
they end up very clean and smooth. 

Many old-time woodworkers use no other 
saw for cutting tenons. The brass back not 
only stiffens the blade, it adds a little weight. 
So you don’t have to “lean on” the saw heav- 
Пу — light cutting pressure is enough. 


1 


A dovetail saw has a stiff back ата а thin The coping saw has a very thin blade, like А dozukisaw cuts ат even finer kerfthana 


The best part about this side of the rule is 
that one scale reads right-to-left. It’s perfect 
for measuring the distance between the ta- 
ble saw blade and the rip fence. 

The back side of this rule is unique: one 
scale is graduated in 32nds, and the other is 
acenter-finding scale with “0” in the middle. 

After getting used to the 12" rule, I wanted 
a smaller version to keep in my apron. So I 
went back to the manufacturer. 

Inowusethe Woodsmith 6" rule for meas- 
uring the depth ofa mortise or the thickness 
of a board. And like other good rules, it’s 
tempered steel with a satin chrome finish 
and etched markings. 


(cut with a drill or router bit), a rasp makes 
good sense. Sandpaper is too slow, and a 
round-over bit in the router won’t work. But 
arasp takes two seconds.” 

Shop Note: Four-in-hand rasps have a 
“safety edge” that won't cut into the shoul- 
ders of a tenon like other rasps that have 
teeth on the edges. 

Dave’s right, of course. A four-in-hand 
rasp is the best tool for a lot of small jobs. 
Like filing a radius on a sharp corner (use 
the rasp end). Or softening the edges of a 
long, square table leg (use the file end). 
Either way, it’s best to complete the job by 
sanding the edge left by a file or a rasp. 


COPING SAW 


Ifyou see an interesting piece of furniture in 
Woodsmith, the design probably started in 
our design department. Ken Munkel is our 
design director, and he often builds an entire 
project so someone else can build it again. 
The difference is, when Ken builds a “big” 
project, such as a rocking chair, it’s often 
less than 1 ft. tall. (105 a scaled-down proto- 
type we use to evaluate the design.) And to 
build ithe uses small tools, like a coping saw. 
It’s the ideal tool for making curved cuts 
on small workpieces, like moldings and pic- 
ture frames. It’s always a treat to watch Ken 
build a “big” project using a small hand saw. 


A shop rule should be easy to read. Etched 
and painted markings stand out against 
the satin chrome finish so there’s no glare. 


You don’t need a lot of different files if you 
have a four-in-hand rasp. Sharp teeth 
make quick work of rounding an edge. 


FOLDING DOZUKI 


Start talking about hand saws and pretty 
soon there’s a full-blown discussion. “West- 
ern saws (like the dovetail and gent’s saw) 
are best because they're heavier and stiffer.” 

Bob Whitmer has different ideas. (Bob’s 
one of our graphic designers and also a 
woodworker.) “Japanese saws have a much 
finer blade, so they leave a smaller kerf and 
cut fast and clean. They make it easier to cut 
really tight-fitting joints.” 

But there’s a place in every collection of 
fine hand tools for both Western and Japa- 
nese saws. I especially like the folding 
dozuki— and it fits in the new tool chest. 


blade. With 20 teeth per inch, it makes a a serrated wire. It’s great for cutting small western saw. It cuts on the pull stroke, so 


smooth cut quickly, and notjust on dovetails. 


pieces or for making curved cuts. 


the blade stays in tension and cuts straight. 
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SPUR E TADES 


Sources 


SHELVING UNIT 


The only hardware needed for 
the Shelving Unit shown on 
page 615 some taper connectors 
that allow the unit to knock 
down. Each taper connector is 
actually two pieces, a male and a 
female. This formsa set, and you 
will need six sets for each Shelv- 
ing Unit you plan to build. 
Woodsmith Project Supplies 
is offering the taper connectors 
and screws in sets of six. 
W85-785-100 Shelving Unit 
Hardware Кї.................... $4.95 
e (6 sets) Taper Connectors, 4" 
Long, Extra Heavy Gauge, 
Cold-Rolled Steel, with Screws 
FINISH. To seal the Shelving 
Units, we wiped on a coat of Gen- 
eral Finishes’ Sealacell. Then for 
added protection we applied two 
coats of Arm-R-Seal. For more 
on ordering these finishes, see 
information in the next column. 


CABINETMAKER’S CHEST 


Woodsmith Project Supplies 
is offering a hardware kit (see 
photo) to build the Chest on 
page 20. (Wood is not included.) 

W85-785-200 Cabinetmaker’s 

Chest Hardware Kit......... $74.95 

• (2) Brass Rods, ¥"x 12" 

e (14) Bullet Catches, Solid 
Brass Shell with Plated Steel 
Bullet, 4" Dia. x 34" Long 

e (10) Solid Brass Drawer 
Knobs, 12" Dia. х 36" Tall 


e (1) Solid Brass Lock with 
Catch Plate, Key, Screws, and 
Mounting Instructions 

• (3) Solid Brass Hinges, 11/6" 
Open Width x 14" Long, with 
Mounting Screws 

® (2) Lid Supports, Brass-Plated, 
43/6" Long, with Screws 

e (2)Catches, Brass-Plated, 11⁄4" 
x 21⁄4", with Mounting Screws 

e (2) Solid Brass Handles, 434" 
Long, with Mounting Screws 

e (2) No. 8 х 14" Brass-Plated 
Fh Woodscrews 

(28) No. 6x %" Fh Woodscrews 

FINISH. To stain the Chest, we 
used Watco Danish Oil (Me- 
dium Walnut). After the stain 
dried, we wiped on two coats of 

General Finishes’ Royal Finish 

Top Coat (satin). For informa- 

tion on these finishes, see below. 


Watco Danish Oil is available at 
local retail stores and through 
the Mail Order Sources below. 


Woodsmith Project Supplies 
is offering the General Finishes’ 
products we used on the Tool 
Chest and Shelving Units. 

Sealacell Sealer (Clear) 
W85-4003-501.......$6.45 pint 
W85-4003-601 ... $9.95 quart 

Royal Finish Oil and 
Urethane Top Coat (Satin) 
W85-4003-502.......$6.45 pint 
W85-4003-602.....$9.95 quart 
Arm-R-Seal Oil and 
Urethane Top Coat (Satin) 
W85-4003-520.....$6.45 pint 
W85-4003-620.....$9.95 quart 


ROUTER BITS 


We used a variety of router bits 
to build the projects in this issue. 
Woodsmith Project Supplies 
is offering these high-quality, 
carbide-tipped bits. Order the 
shank size to fit your router. 
W85-1514-643 1" Straight 
Bit (14! shank) ............... $13.95 
W85-1512-676 1" Straight 
Bit (14! shank) ................ $14.95 


W85-1514-811 18" Round- 
Over Bit (14! shank) ....... $23.95 
W85-1512-821 16" Round- 


Over Bit (15! shank) ....... $26.95 
W85-1514-814 14! Round- 
Over Bit (4" shank) ....... $23.95 
W85-1512-823 14! Round- 
Over Bit (15! shank) ....... $24.95 
W85-1514-170 Chamfer Bit 
(Ипат): аан. 521.95 
W85-1512-175 Chamfer Bit 
(Ури ѕһапК)....................... $23.95 


W85-1514-381 V-Groove 
Bit (4" shank) . $23.95 


HAND TOOLS 


On page 28, we featured an arti- 
cle on our favorite hand and lay- 
outtools. Many ofthese toolsare 
available at local hardware 
stores, building centers, and re- 
tail woodworking shops. 

In addition, they’re also avail- 
able through many of the Mail 
Order Sources listed below. One 
of the catalogs that has the most 
extensive collections of quality 
hand tools is Garrett Wade. 

Woodsmith Project Supplies 
is also offering four of the tools 
shown on pages 28 to 30. 
W85-701-116 Wood- 
worker’s 6" Rule .. 
W85-701-121 Woo 
worker’s 12" Rule, Reads Right 
to Left and Left to Right ..$16.95 
W85-5005-163 Sandvik 
Hand Scraper, 24" x 6" ....$7.95 
W85-5006-380 Coping Saw, 
634" Blade Length.......... $15.95 


99.95 


MAIL ORDER SOURCES 


Similar hardware and supplies may be found in the following 


catalogs. Please call each company for a catalog or information. 
Pe a eee Constantine’s ‘The Woodworkers’ Store Woodworking Unlim- 
sed ул 800-223-8087 612-428-3200 ited/Shopsmith 
ї e er Taper Connectors, Taper Connectors, 800-543-7586 
1 n Chest О wao Сиа ив Hand ши мин 
ЕЕ р Oil, Router Bits, Ha eral Finishes, Ко! Bits, Chest Hardware, 
Е d sales Before calling, have your Tools, Plasti Dip Bits, Hand Tools Watco Oil 
tax. Send yo! o VISA, MasterCard, or Dis iS- | Craftsman Wood Service Woodworkers Supply Bridge City Tool Works 
-cover Card ready. | 800-543-9367 800-645-929: 800-253-3332 
Chest те Cr, Hardware, Манини and Lay- 
ka aes 4 Watco Ой, Han аїсо Oil, Router out Tools 
hac т nii шиг х саа Л -800-444-7527 Tools, Plasti Dip Bits, Hand Tools Be 
- Box 103 о | Garrett Wade The Japan Woodworker 800-225-1153 ) 
5 : Pri 77 ange | 800-221-2942 800-537- Chest Hardware, 
ух es, А 5 > >; Note: Prices subject to changa | Hand Tools, Router Hand Tools, Japanese Watco Oil, Router 
after April, 1993. | Bits, Chest Hardware Saws Bits, Hand Tools 
2222 2 a = _— —-} 
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Final Details 


Sanding Table 


Cabinetmaker’s Chest 


A The Cabinetmaker’s Chest has seven drawers for storing hand 
tools. I lined each drawer bottom by gluing felt to a piece of poster- 
boardand cutting it tofit. Then the lining is easy to clean or replace. 


Shelving Unit 


A This table filters airborne dust as well as dust 
from sanding. A furnace blower draws dust 
through the pegboard top and furnace filters. 


One of the best features of these shelving units 
is adjustability. You can easily rearrange 
the position of each shelf as your storage 


needs change. To raise or lower the shelves 
simply lift them off the rungs and reposition. 
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